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HROUGHOUT Christmas peace has been almost 
the only topic of conversation in the civilised 


world. So much discussion cannot be entirely 
without result, and, on the whole, we believe that its 
results have been good as far as the Allies are concerned. 
In this country, as no doubt in all others, there is a 
widespread desire for peace, but there is apparent 
nowhere the least sign of a readiness to secure it by 
sacrificing any of the objects for which we entered the 
war. On the contrary, recent events seem rather to 
have brought renewed determination, partly because 
they have forced us to consider afresh the foundations 
of our case against Germany, and partly because they 
have provided very convincing evidence of the exceed- 
ingly critical position to which Germany, and still more 
Austria, in spite of their ostensible successes, have 
been reduced. If this be a correct diagnosis of the main 
effects of the peace talk, we have reason to be grateful 
both to Herr Bethmann-Hollweg and to President 
Wilson for having brought it about. The misfortunes 
of Rumania and our own recent political changes would 
have been far less profitable and encouraging topics. 


* * * 


To permit ourselves to be exasperated by President 
Wilson’s suggestion that the objects for which the 
Allies and the Central Empires profess to be fighting 
are “ virtually the same ” would be merely to play the 
German game. The goal at which the German propa- 
gandist agencies in the United States have consistently 
aimed, ever since their early failures, is to create in one 
way or another an atmosphere of suspicion and jirri- 


tation between America and the Allies, and then to 
cultivate it up to the point at which their plans for 
preventing the export of American supplies to Europe 
might become practical politics. If and when Mr. 
Wilson passes from platonic expressions of his desire 
for peace to practical measures designed to oblige the 
Allies to negotiate—which he is extremely unlikely to do 
—it will be time enough for us to be irritated—though 
“irritation” would then, doubtless, be a very mild 
word for what we should all feel. 


* * * 


In the meantime we must take Mr. Wilson’s suggestion, 
however strange it may seem to us, coolly and seriously. 
Either it represents his personal view of the struggle in 
Europe or it does not. If it does, then we must regard 
his Note as a “ message from Mars,” an enquiry from 
another world which knows nothing of the hopes and 
fears, the problems, the ambitions or the sacrifices of 
this sorrowful hemisphere of ours. Even so, the Presi- 
dent of Mars is entitled toareply. For, however distant 
from us in thought his countrymen may be, they are 
directly affected by our belligerent proceedings and may 
very properly desire to be assured that these proceedings 
are not all about nothing, and that there is, in fact, 
some reason for their continuance. The alternative 
and more probable supposition, however, is that Mr. 
Wilson’s suggestion does not represent his personal 
opinion. In that case, why did it find a place in his 
communication to the belligerent Governments? It 
cannot have been in order that the Note should be 
favourably received by Germany, for its author had 
every reason to be assured that a proposal for 
negotiations, whatever its form, would be welcomed with 
frank enthusiasm in Berlin. Also he must have known 
that it would produce a bad impression in the Allied 
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countries; though, perhaps, he hardly realised the 
extent to which a single sentence would overshadow and 
obliterate everything else in his Note. On the other 
hand that may have been the effect at which he deliber- 
ately aimed, with the idea of forcing the Allies to explain 
their position so clearly that a majority instead of a 
minority of the American people might really grasp the 
issue and strengthen their President's hands by a 
deliberate and final choice between the two sides. 


* * * 


What we regret much more than Mr. Wilson’s dubious 
reference to our professed objects is his insertion, in such 
a connection, of the proposal for a League to Enforce 
Peace. This is a project which has very great and 
important possibilities. We are not sure that it was 
not adumbrated first of all in our own columns. At all 
events we have very sincerely welcomed the spread of 
the idea in America, and especially the President’s 
public adhesion to it. But its American sponsors have 
hitherto been very wisely careful to dissociate it from 
any attempt to interfere in the present war or to advocate 
an inconclusive peace. Now, unfortunately, we have it 
formally presented to the world for the first time in a 
diplomatic document which is universally regarded 
with disfavour throughout the Allied countries. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s disclaimer of any idea of assisting Germany 
can be accepted without any kind of reservation, but 
the fact remains that his request for a statement of 
terms, coming so shortly after the German Chancellor’s 
similar suggestion, could not appear otherwise than as a 
reinforcement, however involuntary, of Germany’s 
latest diplomatic move. The idea of the League to 
Enforce Peace thus appears in very compromising 
company. If it is to be realised it will need to have 
very general popular support indeed, and it deserved 


a more auspicious official début. 
* * ** 


The demands for peace which are coming to us just 
now from neutral countries appear to derive their chief 
motive from a widespread belief that militarily the war 
is a deadlock. After two and a-half years of fighting 
without any decision having been reached between any 
of the major combatants, it is natural that such a belief 
should arise, but it is safe to say that it is not shared by 
the members of any of the General Staffs which are 
directing operations, least of all by the German General 
Staff. At particular times and on particular sectors 
situations have existed no doubt which might be 
described as temporary deadlocks; but the war as a 
whole has never been further from deadlock than at the 
present moment. Everywhere there is the feeling, and 
in some quarters there is the knowledge, that we are on 
the eve of greater military events than any that have 
yet occurred. There are reasons for thinking that the 
German Higher Command, whilst it does not anticipate 
defeat, clearly recognises that in the spring it will have 
to face at least the risk of serious military disaster ; and 
the risk is so great that it prefers not to accept it and 
even to confess itself beaten by hunger, if thereby peace 
on tolerably satisfactory terms can be obtained and 
military prestige saved. That, it may be guessed, is 
why the world is being allowed to have so much un- 





expectedly precise information—which only the German 
Government is in a position to disseminate—as to the 
failure of the potato crop and the grave shortage of all 
foodstuffs in the Central Empires. It is as if Germany 
were saying: “‘ You can make a favourable peace on 
the basis of our hunger. But you must make it now ; we 
shall not be hungry in the summer, nor, we hope, next 
winter. So hurry up !” 
* * * 


In Austria a peculiar and interesting situation seems 
to be developing. It is not easy at present to fathom 
the meaning of some of the changes that are taking place, 
but it would appear that the young Emperor either 
possesses stronger views of his own than had been 
supposed, or else has come under the influence of advisers 
who desire a fresh orientation of Austrian policy. The 
late Premier, Dr. von Koerber, who was only in office 
for six weeks, was bitterly attacked by the pan-Germans 
for having included in his Cabinet, as Minister for 
Agriculture, Count Clam-Martinitz, a Bohemian noble- 
man. This man now becomes Prime Minister! and 
with him is associated as Foreign Minister Count 
Czernin, another Bohemian aristocrat, who is opposed 
both to the pan-Germans and to their allies, the Magyar 
Nationalists. On the other hand, Dr. Spitzmiiller and 
Baron von Handel, who are both supposed to stand for 
the German conception of “‘ Mittel Europa,” come into 
the Government as Ministers for Finance and for the 
Interior respectively. A certain balance appears to be 
aimed at in this combination, but it is a balance which 
inclines distinctly in the direction of a greater inde- 
pendence of Germany than heretofore. It also suggests 
the possibility of a rapprochement between the new 
Emperor and his Jugo-Slav and Czech subjects. 


* * * 


We heartily welcome the announcement that the 
whole of the Colonial Premiers have been invited to 
come to London forthwith to take part in an Imperial 
War Council. In our opinion some such step as this 
should have been taken long ago, but it is better late 
than never. Hitherto the Dominions, which have 
played so large a part in the war, have been without any 
formal or effective means of sharing in the responsibility 
of its control. They have given us literally a blank 
cheque, and it is time we learnt something of the wishes 
and intentions of the donors. Informal visits like that 
of Mr. Hughes are no proper substitute for a Council of 
the Empire, as regards their effect either upon this 
country or upon the Dominions. Mr. Hughes, as the 
single representative, when he was here, of the overseas 
Empire, was accorded a sort of triumphal progress, in 
the course of which he aroused both great admiration 
and strong antipathy, and thereby certainly did nothing 
to improve Imperial relations. If he had been accom- 
panied by the Prime Ministers of the other Dominions, 
we should have had all the advantages and none of the 
drawbacks of his presence; for however plainly he 
might have expressed his views, they would not have 
been in the least resented by those who differed from 
them had his too enthusiastic friends not made him 
appear as the mouthpiece of the whole Empire. 
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A curious point has been raised in connection with 
pending bye-elections. Hitherto since the party truce 
was declared, a Liberal has automatically replaced a 
Liberal and a Unionist a Unionist. But now, in the 
case of an empty Liberal seat, the question arises of 
whether the unopposed candidate is to be a supporter of 
Mr. Lloyd George or of Mr. Asquith. The obviously 
convenient solution, if it is desired to avoid friction, is 
to leave the matter to be decided in each case by the 
party representatives in the constituency ; but the desire 
to avoid friction is not universal, and there is a threat 
that candidates who adhere to the “ benevolent 
neutrality’ of the Reform Club resolution will be 
opposed by supporters of the “ National ” Government. 
The present Government, it is argued, is a Coalition 
Government, and Liberal seats are Coalition seats ; Mr. 
Asquith and his friends and followers are dissentients 
without status. But we doubt whether anyone is 
deceived by this rather childish kind of verbal juggling. 
The facts speak for themselves. The present Govern- 
ment is composite, but it is in no sense a Coalition— 
any more than Lord Salisbury’s Liberal-Unionist 
Cabinet was a Coalition. Mr. Lloyd George has severed 
himself temporarily or permanently from the Liberal 
Party, and has taken a few of his followers with him. 
Mr. Asquith remains the leader of the Liberal Party— 
a fact which can be quite easily tested if any one wishes 
to test it. But it is difficult to see what anybody hopes 
to gain by further squabbling, still less by promoting 
unnecessary contests in chance constituencies. If and 
when a General Election is considered necessary by 
either party, the question will be different; in the 
meantime, the maintenance of the party is as desirable 


as ever it was. 
* ¥ * 


The new Ministry of Pensions is perplexed at the 
problem presented by the need for ensuring the long- 
continued medical and surgical treatment that many of 
the men discharged from the Army as unfit for service, 
whether from disease or from wounds, will certainly re- 
quire. The War Office at first washed its hands of the 
soldier as soon as he was discharged. Now that it has 
established a few special institutions for treating certain 
classes of crippled soldiers, it is apparently prepared 
to allow these to be made available for a few months 
for men whose services are about to be dispensed with. 
But this leaves unresolved the tangle of perplexities 
created by the tuberculous man, the man suffering from 
shock, the man whose system has been poisoned, or 
whose organs have been weakened, the neurasthenic, 
the chronically rheumatic, the man whose wounds break 
out again, and so on. Most of these men can be re- 
stored to wage-earning capacity, but only if provided 
with specialist treatment, often continued over long 
periods. The Insurance Committees on the one hand, 
and the Friendly Societies on the other, view with 
alarm the prospect of the unexpected drain on their 
funds which will be involved in the case of insured men ; 
whilst no provision exists for uninsured men. To rely 
for the specialist treatment required on the initiative 
and control of the three or four hundred local Pension 
Committees set up by the Military and Naval Pensions 
Act—without medical experts as members, advisers, or 


officials—would be disastrous. What is required ap- 
pears to be the consideration of each case by a compe- 
tent medical authority, acquainted with all the institu- 
tional and other opportunities for specialist treatment 
that are available within reach, and able to arrange 
for whatever domiciliary treatment and supervision 
may be required. We suggest that use should be made, 
for this purpose, of the Public Health organisation of 
the boroughs and counties. 


2 * * 


The “after the war" programmes of social recon- 
struction that are beginning to be put forward on behalf 
of the possessing classes usually preserve a discreet 
silence as to the changes in the rates of wages to be 
effected. The carefully-revised programme just issued 
by the Council of the Surveyors’ Institution more frankly 
declares for a reduction of wages to the pre-war level, 
whilst the price of wheat is to be artificially maintained ! 
In view of the practical certainty that “ war prices” 
will, anyhow, continue long after the war, and of the re- 
moteness of the prospect of getting the cost of living 
down to anything like the pre-war level, it seems de- 
sirable to warn all whom it may concern that any 
attempt by employers to reduce wages, or discontinue 
“war bonuses ” so long as the wage-earner has to pay 
“ war prices ” will certainly lead to very dangerous and 
widespread manifestations of what has come to be 
called “ Labour Unrest ’’; in other words, there will 
be disputes and strikes on an altogether unheard of 
scale. This is a point on which no one who has any per- 
sonal knowledge of the general state of working-class 
opinion, especially in skilled trades, can possibly be in 
any doubt. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : All the untried 
prisoners of the Irish rebellion have now been released and 
returned home. The good-natured Mr. Duke was very 
glad to set the men free, but he still has his misgivings as 
to the effect on Irish opinion ; it is no wonder, after the 
comic way in which the whole question has been mis- 
managed. Here is the story as an Irishman might tell 
it ironically. After executing sixteen leaders and sen- 
tencing scores of others to long terms of penal servitude, 
the Government proceeded to regard the Anglo-Irish 
situation as that of a “state of war.’ Sinn Feiners 
and others whom the police regarded as dangerous 
alien enemies—they might not have been, in some cases 
they were not, engaged in the events of Easter week at all 
—were despatched to a camp in Wales, as military 
prisoners. In July, however, Mr. Herbert Samuel made a 
peace move, and not in any haughty Prussian spirit ; he 
asked for only one guarantee, a modest verbal one—would 
Sinn Fein promise not to attack England again during 
the European war ? But Sinn Fein replied that England 
had been the aggressor ; from her the guarantees should 
come; she had committed atrocities ; no negotiations 
were possible. The sequel of this Irish story is, of 
course, an unconditional surrender on England's part, 
and those who believe that peace should be decisive, 
if further wars are to be avoided, calculate on a happy 
future for the two islands. 
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THE CASE FOR THE ALLIES 


E significant passage in President Wilson’s 

Note to the belligerent Governments is that in 

which he points to the apparent identity of the 
objects for which both sides profess to be fighting. This 
passage, whatever impression we may derive from it as 
to the President’s personal views, was obviously intended 
as a challenge; and it is a challenge which the Allies 
should very willingly accept and reply to, unofficially as 
well as officially, through every channel that is open to 
them. It is not after all so very surprising that some 
Americans should be in doubt as to our objects. They 
were told that Great Britain entered the war to protect 
Belgium. They believe—very likely on good authority 
—that Belgium’s future is now secure, that Germany is 
willing to retire from Belgian soil and even possibly to 
offer some compensation for damage ‘and solemn 
guarantees for the future. Why, then, they naturally 
ask, should Great Britain go on fighting, unless it be for 
ulterior motives which will not bear public avowal ? 
The answer, of course, is in itself simple enough, but it 
is not altogether easy to explain to people whose know- 
ledge of the realities of European politics is no greater 
than the average Englishman’s or Frenchman’s know- 
ledge of the realities of American politics. And the 
difficulty is increased by the fact that we have never 
had to explain it to ourselves. We have never,as it were, 
been called upon to elaborate our own simple and suffi- 
cient conviction that we are fighting to beat the Germans, 
that we have not done it yet, and that if we make peace 
before we have done it, then, no matter what Treaties 
and Leagues of Peace human ingenuity may construct, 
we or our children will have to fight them again or 
accept a German hegemony. Belgian independence may 
be saved now, but on terms which would render it im- 
possible for anyone to save it twenty years hence. And 
in very much less time than that—if Germany comes out 
of this war with undiminished power—Balkan inde- 
pendence will be a memory of the past. 

The course of the war up to now, so far from having 
inclined sober and informed opinion in the Allied coun- 
tries towards an early peace, has tended more and more 
to drive home the conviction that no sacrifice can be 
too great if thereby a decision can be obtained. For 
the war has definitely revealed and established certain 
facts concerning the balance of power in Europe. The 
most important of these facts may be stated as follows : 


(1) The war in the West has made it clear that the 
possession of an overwhelming striking force 
prepared to the last button for instant action is 
the only form of military “ preparedness” that 
is worth having. The nation which can mobilise 
the largest army in the shortest time after the 
declaration of war (or, better still, mobilise it 
before the declaration of war!) has only to 
invade its enemy’s territory as far as it can, and 
when it is brought to a halt dig itself in. That 
being accomplished, the invaded country has no 
alternative but either to resign itself to a war cf 
attrition lasting probably for several years or 
else to admit itself beaten and make peace on 
the invader’s terms. The premium which this 





fact places on the enlargement of standing armies 
and of all the machinery of war needs no elabor- 
ation. 


The war in the East has made it clear that 
Russia, though unconquerable as ever, is not, 
unsupported by Allies, a military Power of the 
first rank, and for a generation or two at least 
cannot become one; for under modern con- 
ditions military power is completely dependent 
on industrial power, and industrial power cannot 
be created in a day or in a decade. Conse- 
quently Germany will no longer be held in check 
by any serious fear of the “‘ Russian hordes.” 


The war in the South-East has proved that 
France and England cannot fight Germany in 
the Balkans, cannot, in fact, intervene there 
effectively at all by direct action, because of the 
enormous and permanent natural advantage 
which Germany (with Austria) possesses in the 
shape of good land communications from Berlin 
to the Bosphorus. 


The war, as a whole, has shown that Germany 
is a much more powerful military State than we 
had supposed, perhaps even than she herself 
had supposed, and that subject peoples, though 
regiments composed of them will not be as 
valuable as German regiments, can yet be relied 
upon to fight, and, on the whole, to fight well, 
under German commanders. In this connection 
it is to be noted that, despite all rumours of 
friction, the Turks have proved themselves willing, 
faithful and valuable auxiliaries. 


Finally, the fact must be recorded that the faith 
and the terror inspired by the German name has 
been enormously enhanced by the war ll 
through South-eastern Europe. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


These facts, it will be observed, are in no way depen- 
dent on the nature of the terms of any peace that might 
be negotiated between the Allies and Germany on the 
basis of the present military position. In any event 
they will remain true and will govern the European 
situation so long as the military power of Germany 
remains unbroken. That is what the Allies mean when 
they declare that they are fighting not for terms but for 
victory. For let us see what these facts imply. Let 
us suppose that Germany were willing at this moment 
to evacuate France and Belgium, to pay the latter some 
kind of indemnity, to evacuate Russian Poland and the 
Baltic provinces, to evacuate Serbia and force Bulgaria 
to retire from Serbian and Greek Macedonia, and to 
induce Austria to yield to Italy the Trentino. Suppose 
even that she were to go still further, and were to offer 
to divide Alsace-Lorraine with France, to give Italy 
Trieste, and to forgo the return of some of her colonies. 
These terms are, of course, far beyond anything that 
Germany—though she is, no doubt, prepared to be very 
“ generous” in the West—has yet contemplated, but 
even if we could extract so much as this out of her, in 
return for the boon she craves of an immediate peace, 
she would still beyond all question have won the war. 
For she would be potentially, if not actually, the mistress 
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of the Continent of Europe, without prospect of ever 
again having her supremacy challenged. 

With the fear of the Russian millions no longer 
oppressing her, and with her Western frontier fortified 
by continuous trench systems, her word would be law 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. ‘“‘ Mittel Europa” 
would come into being as surely and almost as easily as 
did the German Empire after the war of 1870; and 
nothing could prevent its effective expansion through 
the Balkans to El Arish and Bagdad, for the little 
Balkan States have learnt well that it does not pay to 
obstruct the wishes of Berlin, and that for those who 
do so there is no succour; and as for Turkey, beset by 
Christian enemies, she has no hope of life except such as 
Germany may graciously secure to her. It is quite 
probable that throughout this vast area the Kaiser's 
suzerainty would be formally acknowledged; but 
whether that were so or not his authority would un- 
doubtedly be supreme. With such a strategic position 
and such resources Germany would be in a position, 
within even a decade, to dictate, not indeed to the 
world, but to Europe. Great Britain would remain 
independent and comparatively secure, for it would 
not be worth Germany’s while to challenge her upon 
the sea, and the exposed Egyptian frontier—the only 
point of direct land contact—might be adequately 
fortified. But the rest of Europe would be at Germany’s 
mercy. France, having shown how dangerous a fighter 
she is, might be ignored. Russia, too, so long as she 
did not attempt to interfere, might be left alone. But 
what of the small States ? How long would it be before 
Germany decided to occupy what she regards as her 
“natural frontiers’’ and to possess herself of the 
mouths of the Rhine? And what treaty would then 
stop her, what league of nations ? 

To American ears all this may sound an impossible 
nightmare. But if so, that is only because Americans 
are too far away to have learned the plain lessons of 
this war. The European future is half seen and unreal 
to them because the European present is only half 
seen and unreal. Is there not hope, they may ask, 
in the coming of democracy in Germany? Perhaps 
there is, but there again the experience of this war is 
not encouraging. Militarism and democracy are incom- 
patibles, and in the “ Mittel Europa” which would 
come as the result of an inconclusive peace militarism 
would be more firmly established than ever by the 
record of its marvellous success and by the manifest 
need for a military organisation proportionate to so 
vast an expansion. As for the project of the League 
to Enforce Peace, in a Europe where there was some 
semblance of a balance of power it might become one 
of the most beneficent instruments ever devised to 
promote peace and civilisation, but in face of a supreme 
“Mittel Europa,” independent of oversea communi- 
cations, it would be merely a league pour rire. It is 
thus plain to us who are fighting the Germans that 
there is only one way in which the liberties of Europe 
can be preserved and secured, and that is by such 
a victory as would discredit militarism and reinforce 
democracy in Germany itself, and at the same time 
enable the Allies to limit German rule to those terri- 
tories in which the German language is spoken. There 





is no desire on the part of the Allies to infringe the 
integrity of Germany in the least degree or to set limits 
to the legitimate aspirations of the German people. 
Our soldiers and sailors are not giving their lives to 
establish a trade boycott or to hinder German ships 
from sailing the seas. In so far as any such programme 
has been adumbrated, Americans may rest assured that 
it has nothing like general support in London or Paris 
or Petrograd, that such support as it has would not 
survive an Allied victory, and that in any case it is 
economically impracticable. What we are unani- 
mously determined upon is to set limits to Germany's 
illegitimate aspirations, by which we mean her desire 
to impose her authority and her kultur upon other 
European nations. The foundation of her power to 
do this is the existence and subservience of the Austrian 
Empire, in which a minority of Germans and Magyars 
rule more than fifty millions of people. Accordingly 
the Allies desire to reconstruct the Austrian Empire 
on the basis of its component nationalities, and thus to 
prevent the creation of that still greater Empire which 
has more and more become for Germany the conscious 
and accepted object of the war. That is why Germany 
wants peace, for if she can get it now on any terms 
her object is achieved. And that is why the Allies 
will fight on. 


HIS MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION 


N spite of the curious shyness of Mr. Asquith and 

I Mr. McKenna about accepting the phrase, the 
fact remains that the organisation of the House 

of Commons is now once more completed by the 
existence of “‘ His Majesty’s Opposition.’”” This natu- 
rally, in the circumstances of the present, does not mean 
that everything done se by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Cabinet will be opposed, to the best of their ability, 
by the Members who once more throng the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench. On the contrary, whole-hearted support 
will be the rule. Nevertheless Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues will necessarily find themselves called upon 
to discharge the constitutional duties of the second 
largest organised party in the House of Commons, from 
which, in case of need, the King could form an alterna- 
tive Government. These duties of His Majesty's Op- 
position—duties which are recognised in the Canadian 
House of Commons by the assignment of an official 
salary to the Leader of the Opposition—relate, partly, 
to co-operation with the Leader of the House in the 
management of its business. But in the curious penum- 
bra of morality and law that we call the British Con- 
stitution, the Opposition has also the duty of giving 
voice to its criticism of the acts and proposals of the 
Government, in so far as these evoke serious differences 
of principle or call for the condemnation of mistakes in 
execution ; and along with this, of gradually formulat- 
ing, in contrast with the policy of the Government, the 
alternative policy, in so far as there is room or need for 
an alternative, that would be carried out by the Oppo- 
sition, if called upon to take office. Only when such an 
Opposition exists, and when its criticisms and pro- 
posals actually express an alternative policy, can the 
people be deemed to exercise any effective choice, or 
give any decision, as to how their government shall be 
carried on. It is not by choosing Mr. A. or Sir John B, 
to be the Member for Coketown that the electors of 
Coketown determine how the country shall be governed, 
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but by their choice between the policies to which these 
candidates promise their adhesion. This is why it is 
part of the British Constitution that there should be an 
Opposition ; and why it is part of the duty of an Opposi- 
tion to formulate, in a publicly explained alternative 
policy, the grounds for its cleavage from the party that 
is behind the Government. 

How far does the fact that the nation is at war, and 
fighting for its whole future, affect the constitutional 
duty of His Majesty’s Opposition? We suggest that 
this grave fact affects only some of the methods of the 
Opposition, not its essential principles of action. It is 
not at all the duty of the Opposition, though the Tapers 
and Tadpoles of politics are apt to think so, to try to 
turn out the Government, to lower its credit in the 
country, or to obstruct its acts. Except at those points 
at which the Opposition considers the Government 
policy to be seriously in the wrong, and about which 
the Opposition proclaims an alternative policy of its 
own, it is the duty of the Opposition—as Wellington 
and Peel, Russell and Gladstone repeatedly explained— 
loyally to support the Government, and to maintain its 
authority. Only when the Opposition considers that the 
Government is failing, not merely to take the right 
course, but failing also to take the course desired by the 
electorate, is the Opposition warranted in attacking the 
very existence of a Government which has ceased, as it 
is claimed, to be carrying out the popular will. Now, 
with regard to the energetic conduct of the war, the 
Front Opposition Bench has no disagreement with the 
Government, and it does not pretend that the Govern- 
ment is not carrying out the wishes of the great majority 
of the nation. It has therefore, on the main subject of 
the day, no ground for difference, no justification for 
any action tending to weaken the Government, least of 
all for seeking to turn the Government out of office. 
Moreover, so far as the administration relates to mili- 
tary or naval affairs, and even to the relations with our 
Allies or our opponents in the war, it is practically im- 
possible to criticise publicly any mistakes or short- 
comings without imperilling national interests. Thus, 
over a large part of the field of action, war suspends the 
critical function of the Opposition, and puts upon it the 
patriotic duty of strengthening, instead of opposing 
the Government. But this suspension of criticism does 
not necessarily extend to the methods adopted by the 
yovernment for that organisation of the national 
resources, industrial and financial, at home, in support 
of the firing line, which we all agree to be imperative. 
This organisation might take place in different ways— 
we could imagine, for instance, a policy which would 
leave the nation a “ Servile State,”’ and another, no less 
efficacious, which would tend to much more “ Industrial 
Democracy ’’—and between the two the popular will, in 
war as in peace, has a right to choose. It may well be 
that the War Cabinet, in which Lord Curzon and Mr. 
Bonar Law sit, will desire to organise the nation’s 
finances or the nation’s labour power in ways that will 
appear to Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna profoundly 
injurious to the future development of the country, and 
not superior in efficiency, possibly even dangerously 
inferior, to alternatives which they can formulate. It 
would then be the duty of the Opposition, notwith- 
standing the fact that the nation is at war, to bring the 
issue effectively before the bar of public opinion. A 
similar duty rests upon the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, with regard to the issues in which Labour has a 
special concern ; and it is one of the drawbacks of the 
present situation, one which it is impossible to ignore, 
that the Labour Members not in office cannot be relied 
on for the knowledge, the force and the courage that 
would enable them to put any policy with regard to the 
methods of national organisation for war, alternative 


to that which Mr. Henderson may represent, effectively 
before the House or the country. : 

The Front Opposition Bench is under no such dis- 
abilities. Man for man, alike in knowledge, in expe- 
rience, and in debating power, they are rather more than 
the equals of those who sit on the Treasury Bench. Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Runciman, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, and Mr. Montagu, with Lord Crewe, Lord 
Grey, Lord Harcourt and Lord Haldane in the Upper 
House, carry, we venture to say, more weight with the 
thinking part of the public than Mr. Lloyd George, Mr, 
Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson, Sir George 
Cave, Mr. Walter Long, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
with Lord Curzon and Lord Milner—even when rein- 
forced by Mr. Henderson and Mr. Hodge, Lord Devon- 
port and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. The nation has a right to 
expect from so powerful and so experienced a Front 
Opposition Bench, not only the resolute discouragement 
of any factious or irresponsible criticism of the Govern- 
ment as a whole, or of individual Ministers, whether by 
newspaper oracles or rebellious Members of Parliament, 
but also a cordial support of the Government whenever 
it does not go seriously wrong, and an equally serious 
criticism, and exposition of an alternative policy, if the 
Government should adopt methods of meeting the 
present emergencies that are, in the judgment of the 
Opposition, both unnecessary in existing circumstances 
and gravely detrimental to the future development of 
the nation. This nation will have to live, after the war, 
as well as Germany ; and it is the duty of the Opposition, 
as it is in lesser degree the duty of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, to take care that, in the heat of the 
conflict and in our supreme desire to carry it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, we do not lose sight of the effect of 
our measures and methods on the nation itself. 

There is, however, a further duty incumbent on His 
Majesty’s Opposition, and that is to study, and gradu- 
ally to formulate for the consideration of the country, 
the main outlines of the policy of legislative and ad- 
ministrative reform on which, when the General 
Election comes, they will seek the mandate of the 
electorate. This is a duty which politicians even of the 
last generation did not always recognise, and which is, in 
fact, entirely a creation of modern times. Prior to 1832 
it was not assumed to be any part of the Cabinet’s duty 
to legislate, still less to formulate any general policy of 
change. Year after year would pass without any 
Government legislation of importance, and the Cabinet 
concerned itself only with foreign affairs, the main- 
tenance of public order, and the Annual Budget. There 
are, we suspect, elderly politicians who still habitually 
contemplate life at this level. After 1832, however, as 
it was observed with surprise, a Government was 
expected to legislate, but there was still no formulation 
of any general programme. To the end of his political 
life Gladstone clung desperately to the plan of seeking 
the verdict of the electors on a single great issue chosen 
by himself ; and saw nothing but trouble in the attempts 
that were made by the Liberal Party in opposition to 
equip itself with a constructive programme. The whole 
experience of British electioneering since 1885 is, 
however, steadily in the direction of the evolution of a 
“ platform ’’—and a platform not constructed solely by 
the Party leader, according to his own idiosyncrasies ; 
and if in due course the Front Opposition Bench has to 
appeal to the country, it will, we suggest—unless it is 
able to formulate a definite constructive policy, dealing 
with the main evils of which public opinion demands 
reform—fail to touch the heart of the country, and 
repeat Gladstone’s failure of 1886, and his virtual 
failure of 1892. What is even more certain is that it is 
only by a deliberate thinking out beforehand of the 
main outlines of a constructive social policy that future 
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Cabinets can protect themselves from such disastrous 
“* plunges ’’ of impetuous Ministers as have been some of 
the legislative experiments of the past decade. 

The need of the Opposition for a constructive social 
programme, on which the opinion of the country can be 
taken, is, in these years, greater than ever. There are 
always, in all groups and parties, men whose tempera- 
ment leads them to dislike any programme of positive 
proposals ; to ask, with Lord Melbourne, “‘ Why can’t 
you leave it alone?” ; and to appeal to the electorate 
only on the failures and the mistakes of the other side. 
pas | should ‘it be assumed, it is said, that any changes 
(and especially changes on controversial points) are 
called for? In the present conditions, however, no such 
question can arise. When the war comes to an end the 
nation will be faced with the need for reconstruction. 
Practically every branch of social activity will impera- 
tively require both legislation and new developments of 
administration. A Policy of Reconstruction there must 
inevitably be, and it is, to say the least, unlikely that 
upon even the broad lines of this peace policy there will 
be anything like the general agreement upon which this 
or any other Government can count for its war policy. 
Therefore, if the country is to have any real voice in 
determining the directions—industrial, social and finan- 
cial—in which it wishes to move after the war, it is 
necessary that it should have alternative policies placed 
before it. We know nothing of the present Govern- 
ment’s post-war plans, but however much they may 
commend themselves to us we sincerely hope they will 
not be the only plans in the field. The nearer we get to 
the moment when such plans will have to be produced 
the more obviously desirable it will become that a pro- 
perly constituted Opposition should be in effective 
existence, 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY : 
THE GREY EPOCH 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HEN Viscount Grey left the Foreign Office early in 
this month, he had been continuously at its head 


for almost exactly eleven years. In point of 
length such a period of control is almost a record ; but the 
epoch which it constitutes was even more eventful than 
long. It witnessed a transformation in British foreign 
policy. It witnessed a similar transformation in the align- 
ment of the Great Powers. The gradually unfolding purpose 
of German aggression, as it revealed itself to one after 
another of the world’s Foreign Offices, was the prime agent 
of these mighty changes. But so far as there was on the 
side of the threatened Powers any outstanding human 
agent, so far as any one man by his prescience, his tenacity, 
his moderation, and his proved loyalty provided a nucleus 
and a meeting-point for the mutual confidences which 
could alone sustain a defensive coalition, that man was 
Viscount Grey. Before the war he was the main architect 
of the ententes. Since the war, it was he above all whose 
patient labours established the great War Alliance. The 
Germans, who have always treated him as the most for- 
midable opponent of their diplomacy in Europe, bave not 
been far wrong on this point. 

When he took office, we were separated by only a few 
years from the diplomacy of Lord Salisbury, which was pro- 
Austrian, pro-German, anti-Russian, and anti-French. 
This diplomacy had enjoyed the strong support of popular 
Sentiment. As voiced by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
Support was sometimes embarrassingly emphatic. Mr. 
Chamberlain did not conceal his low opinion of the French ; 





he compared supping with Russia to supping with the 
Devil; when he was the strongest man in the Ministry, he 
gave a platform invitation to Germany and the United 
States to ally themselves with this country and form a 
trinity of world-leaders in civilisation. In the Press Lord 
Northcliffe had taken the same line; his paper (he had 
then only one which counted) wanted to “ roll France in 
blood and mud.” The last expiring kick of this diplomacy 
was the contracting of our Alliance with Japan (1902). 
In its inception the Alliance was anti-Russian. Its effect was 
that in the war which was looming ahead and broke out not 
long after between Japan and Russia, Russia had to fight 
single-handed, since the appearance in the field of any ally 
on her side would have entailed our appearance on Japan’s, 
Moreover, we know from Viscount Hayashi’s disclosures 
that the Alliance was suggested by Germany and was first 
projected as triple, with Germany as the third partner. It 
never took the triple form, because Germany of her own 
accord dropped out. She was in fact under Prince Biilow’s 
direction already committed to an anti-British policy of 
naval construction. Prince Biilow has since avowed his 
surprise that we did not crush in the bud an enterprise so 
palpably directed against us. His concern at the time was 
to lull our alarms and preserve our favour, until the danger 
of our doing so should be overpast; but not to entangle 
himself in a new Alliance. 

When Sir Edward Grey (as he then was) took office in 
December, 1905, the day for crushing the German Navy 
in the bud had gone by. The responsibilities for that 
phase belong entirely to his Unionist predecessors. Lord 
Lansdowne had, however, laid the foundation of a new 
diplomacy by concluding in 1904 the Agreement and the 
entente with France. The entente undoubtedly originated in 
the perception by our Foreign Office that the unprovoked 
and aggressive hostility which Germany had displayed 
towards this country at the time of the Kruger telegram 
and, later, in the crisis of the Boer War, was being converted 
by Prince Biilow into a settled and conerete policy. But in 
itself it was scarcely more than a peace-keeping instrument. 
As such, it was of service from its earliest days, for it enabled 
the two partners to it to isolate the struggle between Japan 
and Russia. Under Viscount Grey’s leading it enabled 
them afterwards to reconcile the ex-combatants. But from 
its earliest days, too, it aroused the hostility of Germany ; 
who, as soon as Russia’s Far Eastern embarrassments 
removed her from the European arena, took hold of the 
Morocco question (previously without any interest for her) 
as a means of splitting the new combination. 

Viscount Grey’s first important ordeal was the Algeciras 
Conference. The Entente emerged from this preliminary 
testing stronger than before. But it was only the first of a 
series which Germany brought about over Morocco, till 
the final crisis and settlement over Agadir in 1911. These 
Moroccan quarrels must have left a deep impression of 
German aggressiveness in the mind of the Foreign Secretary, 
who was naturally better able than the public to estimate 
them in their international as well as their local and topical 
aspects. Thus the growth of the Entente policy went 
ahead, and in 1907 the Anglo-Russian Agreement inau- 
gurated what was unofficially known as the Triple Entente, 
but technically consisted of no more than separate Ententes 
between ourselves and the two Powers of the old Dual 
Alliance. The Russo-Japanese Convention of the same 
year rounded it off on the Far Eastern side. Viscount Grey 
always denied very strongly the German charge that these 
agreements were intended to “isolate” or “ encircle ” 
Germany. “It is no part of our policy,” he said in July, 
1908, “to give our friendships any hostile point towards 
any other Power.” The British proposals to Germany for a 
reduction of naval armaments (followed, when Germany 
did not accede, by a voluntary one-sided reduction on our 
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side) were concrete proof from 1906 to 1909 that he meant 
what he said. But there can be no doubt that he valued 
the Ententes chiefly as an insurance against ultimate 
German aggression-—an aggression which Germany’s ship- 
building policy, replying to retardations in our Navy by 
accelerations in hers, rendered constantly more menacing. 
Austria’s Bosnian coup in 1908, followed by Germany’s 
“shining armour” intervention on her behalf in 1909, 
deepened the same impression. 

The year 1911 was a very difficult one for Viscount Grey. 
On the one hand there was the Agadir incident, followed by 
the long negotiation between France and Germany, in the 
course of which M. Caillaux’s curious method of conducting, 
side by side on different lines, an official and an unofficial 
diplomacy suggested the danger of a Franco-German agree- 
ment behind our backs and to our detriment. Almost at 
the same time occurred the Potsdam Agreement between 
Russia and Germany, whereby those Powers settled all 
outstanding questions between them in Asia, thus leaving 
Great Britain in a distinctly weaker position, whether for 
dealing with Germany on the Bagdad Railway or for dealing 
with Russia in Persia. While the very cement of the 
Triple Entente seemed thus to be weakening under German 
efforts, the shock of events awoke lively criticism at home. 
Viscount Grey was attacked by his own party on the ground 
that he was pursuing a Tory foreign policy from inside a 
Radical Cabinet. The friends of small nations inveighed 
against his “ betrayal ’’ of Persia; the pacifists complained 
that we had been dragged to the verge of war on behalf of 
French aggression in Morocco. These attacks were by no 
means baseless so far as related to local events in Morocco or 
Persia. The real answer lay elsewhere. Early in 1912 a 
Liberal friend saw Viscount Grey, and asked him why he 
could not make an Entente with Germany exactly like that 
with France. His reply was, in effect, that he would like 
to, but that he was prevented by Germany’s behaving as 
“an aggressive Power.” In these last three words was the 
test of the Grey policies. If it was true that Germany 
was collecting her forces to strike us and others, then the 
need for holding the threatened Powers together in a defen- 
sive coalition was so paramount that many minor interests 
were rightly sacrificed to it. But if this diagnosis was 
false, if Germany was unaggressive, if the Ententes were 
superfluous for common defence, if their only value was for 
mutual peace-keeping, then they would not have justified 
the sacrifices that they entailed nor, in particular, the 
exclusion of Germany from the charmed circle. And until 
aggression fell upon us one could always argue, and believe, 
that none was intended. 

On this fundamental issue the events of July and August, 
1914, may be held to have decided in Viscount Grey’s favour. 
The diagnosis of German policy, on which for nine years 
he had built up his own, was tragically verified. And when 
the crash came, when the “ aggressive Power ” threw dis- 
guises to the winds, it was due to the architect of the 
Ententes that her intended victims were able to meet her 
onset and that of her Austro-Hungarian accomplice, not in 
helpless isolation and succession, but as a great defensive 
coalition reasonably sure of final victory. Every Englishman 
who appreciates what it means to have France, Russia, 
Italy and Japan on his side in the death-struggle, and 
vice versa every Frenchman and Russian who realises 
how much British co-operation has done to save the 
Continent, should ewn his debt to the statesman who 
united us. 

It was in the two years and a-half between the Franco- 
German accord of 1911 and the outbreak of war that the 
Grey diplomacy touched its highest point. The events of 


1911 had shown that the European strain was near breaking- 
point ; things must get better, or they would quickly get 


worse. They had also shown that under the strain there was 
a risk that both France and Russia might contract out 
separately. Viscount Grey had therefore to bestride 
divergent horses—to improve British relations with Ger- 
many, and at the same time to strengthen the bonds between 
London, Paris and Petrograd. In this difficult task he sue- 
eceded. He made Anglo-German relations so much more 
cordial than they had been since 1902, that by the time 
July, 1914, came Great Britain was the recognised “ friend ” 
of Germany and the go-between between her and the other 
Entente Powers. At the same time he never lost French or 
Russian confidence. The result was achieved by consistent 
loyalty and candour—qualities never better shown than in 
the long handling of the London Conference during the 
Balkan Wars. It was permissible to Germany to regard 
the first Balkan War as an evidence of Russian aggression. 
But Viscount Grey, disclaiming for Great Britain any direct 
interest in the Balkans and making her a quasi-independent 
conciliator, was at pains to show that, though sympathising 
with the national uprising as such, we would take part in 
no diversion of it to aggressive ends. The test-case was 
when Montenegro, the puppet of Russia, wanted to seize 
Scutari, the purely Albanian town, in which Austria was 
known to take an interest. Viscount Grey not only persuaded 
the Conference as a whole to acquiesce in putting pressure 
on Montenegro, but he actually sent British warships to join 
with Austrian and German in blockading Antivari. Stronger 
proof that Great Britain would take part in no aggression 
against Germany could not possibly have been afforded ; for 
at the moment the balance of military superiority was 
generally acknowledged to be with the Triple Entente. 
It is perhaps the heaviest count in the indictment against 
Germany that, instead of reciprocating this signal generosity, 
she went away and by her War Levy, spent at once in vast 
military preparations, planned to turn the tables on her 
rivals by the aggression of 1914. 

Viscount Grey was no more a perfect diplomatist than any 
of his predecessors. Like most of them, including Lord 
Salisbury, he was constantly charged from the Jingo side 
with giving too much away. That is a charge which the 
wise and self-forgetting diplomatist always welcomes within 
limits, because it strengthens his hand with foreign Chan- 
eclleries. Nothing will embarrass him more abroad, however 
grateful it may sound during General Elections at home, than 
the kind of praise which represents him as habitually getting 
more than he gives. But Lord Grey was no less attacked 
from the Liberal side, chiefly as the aider and abettor of 
Russian tyrannies. The issue there is a pretty simple one. 
In the years from 1906 to 1914, what our Liberals were 
thinking about, when they thought at all, was the situation 
inside Russia, or in North Persia under the Russian heel. 
What Viscount Grey had to think about was the situation of 
Russia in Europe and the world. Those years witnessed the 
counter-revolution and the Stolypin and Goremykin re- 
actions in the land of the Tsar. They also witnessed the 
gradual recovery of Russia as a Great Power after the 
Japanese disasters, and herresumption of a place at Europe’s 
council-board. Viscount Grey could not help on the latter 
process without in appearance, and to some extent in reality, 
helping the former. But if he had not helped the latter, 
Russia must have fallen under German tutelage, as Germany 
meant her to fall when she egged her on to the Japanese 
adventure. Neither inside Russia nor outside could such a 
development have been favourable to freedom. In the final 
tug between imperial Germany and the Western demo- 
cracies Russia would have been against us instead of against 
our enemy. Everybody except those fanatical anti-Rus- 
sians who are still unhappy about the present war because 
the Tsar is not numbered among our adversaries must recog- 
nise what an' immense and far-sighted service was here 
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rendered by the late Foreign Minister, amid perpetual Liberal 
sniping, to the cause of European Liberalism. 

The main features of Lord Grey’s policy after the war 
broke out were the same as before. So were the main 
features of uninstructed criticism upon it. Its real triumph 
is the existence of the Alliance and the unity of the Allies. 
In this country—whose public cannot see through the neces- 
sary veils of politeness and take for granted that our Allies, 
like our Dominions, are always right, and that the Govern- 
ment in the wrong is always the British Government—the 
Alliance is looked upon as something automatic, a sort of 
manna that drops into our mouths without anyone deserving 
any credit for it. In reality, of course, its preservation 
through long months and even years of military disasters 
and disappointments has been a supremely difficult task. It 
had latterly been made much harder by the reckless and un- 
patriotic line of the Press engaged in pushing Mr. Lloyd 
George ; which, at a signal given about August, 1915, pro- 
ceeded to fall upon his chief rival in Mr. Asquith’s succession 
without the slightest regard for the injury done to Great 
Britain by discrediting her spokesman. The common feature 
of all the attacks was that they blamed Lord Grey for 
policies and episodes which he could neither repudiate nor 
defend, because the responsibility for them rested not with 
him but with one or other of the Allies. That in many 
instances, if not all, the assailants themselves knew this, and 
deliberately attacked him at such points, does not make 
their unpatriotism or the public’s gullibility any the less 
remarkable. After the war, when the truth can be told, 
history will repair the wrong done. But historic reparation 
is seldom complete ; a calumny is easier born than killed. 

No estimate of Lord Grey would be complete without some 
reference to his pioneer work for arbitration, for the reduction 
of armaments by agreement, for a peace-keeping World- 
Concert of Powers. Hating war and armaments with a sin- 
cerity second to none, he was always much ahead of the other 
European Foreign Offices in his zeal to reach an international 
system beyond them. Some of his declarations on this 
score had the quality of landmarks. One might instance his 
speech of March 13th, 1911, on arbitration with America; or 
the conclusion of his despatch to Berlin (No. 101 in the 
White-paper) on July 30th, 1914; or (if it had not been fol- 
lowed by his retirement) his recent endorsement of the pro- 
jected League to Enforce Peace. His absence, which now 
seems probable, from the Conference at the end of the war 
will have several results. In the first place, it will weaken 
the influence of this country. Indeed, the diplomatic 
leadership of the Alliance has already, on his retirement, 
passed from London to Paris and M. Briand. But, secondly, 
the resulting peace is much less likely to be one which would 
cause the present world-war to be the last. 


THE OUTLOOK IN INDIA 


OLITICAL and social stocktaking is a feature of 
the last week of the year in India, for a good 
and sufficient reason. The annual session of 

the Indian National Congress is held on the three days 
after Christmas. The All-India Moslem League meets 
at the same time, and with the growth of the congress 
habit it has become customary for an Industrial Confer- 
ence, a Social Conference, and several other assemblies 
to gather in the same city before the delegates and 
visitors have dispersed. On the present occasion the 
centre chosen was Lucknow, which has thus throughout 
the past week presented some of the features charac- 
teristic of a European city in like circumstances. 

It is ten years since the last completely united National 
Congress met, in Calcutta. At that time the newer 





forms of Nationalism, stimulated by the Curzon policy, 
were driving a wedge into the ranks of Indian reformers, 
and at Surat, in 1907, the differences of programme 
and method issued in open schism. The extreme 
Nationalists broke away from the Old Guard. The 
Morley reforms of 1909-10 and the subsequent royal 
visit set going various influences which tended to 
strengthen the position of the Moderates, but it is not 
to be denied that the course of events since the out- 
break of war has worked in the opposite direction. 
The older leaders have markedly lost ground. Along 
with the heads of all the established communities in 
India, they declared, in unqualified terms, their support 
of the Empire in its ordeal, and they have throughout 
made it perfectly clear that the last thing they sought 
was to make political capital out of the war. They 
have, indeed, thrown all their influence with those of 
their influential countrymen, who, as Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain put it, “ have been patiently and silently 
working under circumstances sometimes of great diffi- 
culty to preserve the Pax Britannica from Peshawar to 
Ceylon.” Their conduct furnishes proof of remarkable 
restraint, and its significance has been fully appreciated 
by the more enlightened officials, as by the three presi- 
dency governors. But, on the other hand, the younger 
Nationalists ask impatiently what good this restraint and 
consideration have brought to the Indian cause. The 
wonderful outburst of Indian loyalty and the immense 
military and other services rendered to the Empire 
evoked, they observe, no end of verbal recognition, 
but nothing else. Where is there any concrete evidence 
of Indian affairs being regarded, as everyone two years 
ago was saying they must and would be, from a different 
angle? In what department of the Administration is 
any more enlightened spirit visible? Where is there 
anything to show that the bureaucracy has advanced 
even a little way towards a larger trust in the Indian 
people, especially the educated section? The Press is 
in chains. There is to-day a more absolute autocracy in 
India than has been known since the Mutiny. The De- 
fence of India Act has been applied in the most thorough 
fashion: summary process, imprisonment without 
trial, deportation without warning or hint of reason— 
these and other methods of despotic rule, almost elimin- 
ated from Indian government during the generation 
before 1907, are now common form. Where, then, the 
young Nationalist asks his elders, is the justification for 
your continued subservience to the ruling Power, or the 
ground of your hope that when the time approaches for 
the resettlement of Europe and the British Empire, 
India will be treated with justice, to say nothing of 
generosity ? 

The older Indian leaders make no secret of the fact 
that the present is a critical time for the reform move- 
ment. The National Congress is still suffering from the 
loss of G. K. Gokhale, whose death two years ago left 
a gap which no man in sight seems able to fill. Since his 
calm head and firm hand were removed the driving 
force of Mrs. Besant has been much more freely exercised 
in political affairs, and it has for some time been apparent 
that the Home Rule for India League, of which she is 
the inspirer, would act as a disturbing force in the 
ranks. A year ago Mrs. Besant succeeded in inducing 
both the National Congress and the Moslem League to 
appoint sub-committees to inquire into and report upon 
her scheme. In several provinces there was a strong 
effort to secure Mrs. Besant’s election to the chair of the 
Lucknow Congress, but the voting in the All-India 
Committee went decisively against her. The choice fell 
upon Mr. Ambika Ch. Mazumdar, a veteran political 
leader of Eastern Bengal, identified, it may be said, 
not only with the Moderates, but with the Moderates 
of the Curzon decade. 
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A decision so noticeably conservative, at such a time 
as this, might seem to imply that the men at the head 
of the National Congress are merely marking time and 
are not provided with any positive programme in the 
newer circumstances of to-day. But this is far from 
being the case. Some two months ago nineteen out of 
the twenty-two elected members of the Viceroy’s 
Council submitted to Lord Chelmsford a memorandum 
on the subject of post-war reforms. The document, 
which appeared textually in these columns, urged that 
‘““what is wanted is not merely good government or 
efficient administration, but government that is accept- 
able to the people because it is responsible to them.” 
If, the elected members went on to say, the position of 
India remains after the war practically what it was before, 
the result must be “ bitter disappointment and great 
discontent in the country,” while ‘the beneficent 
effects of participation in common danger, overcome by 
common effort, will soon disappear, leaving no record 
behind save the painful memory of unrealised expecta- 
tions.” As first steps in the direction which they 
regard as the right and wise road of advance, the authors 
of the memorandum propose certain reforms which follow 
logically from those initiated by Lord Morley. Among 
them are: the reconstitution of the executive councils 
by giving half the seats to Indians, the European 
members being chosen as far as possible from the ranks 
of men trained in English public life; the enlargement 
and drastic reform of the legislative councils, including 
a predominating elective element ; the introduction of 
a genuine Budget system; the right to volunteer, the 
opening of the commissioned ranks in the Army, and the 
relaxation of the Arms Act; provincial autonomy, and 
a full measure of local self-government; the abolition 
of the India Council in Whitehall, and full representation 
in any scheme of Imperial reorganisation that may be 
established. Upon the last point one authoritative 
declaration has been made this week. At the special 
War Council to be held as soon as the Dominion Premiers 
can assemble in London, India is to be represented by 
the Secretary of State and by two envoys from the 
Government of India. If, as is likely, these turn out 
to be European officials, the inevitable comment of 
India will be that in such a representation the people 
of India have no share. 

The fact we have to confront is that the experience of 
the war leaves India in a position which cannot be dealt 
with by means of compliments to the princes and the 
wealthy donors of war gifts or by greetings to the 
Viceroy from the new Prime Minister. The promise 
of “a new angle of vision” raises hopes that are both 
strong and definite, and such hopes travel of necessity 
along the lines which, laid down by the Liberal Govern- 
ment seven years ago, have been advanced only a very 
short stage in the employment of Indian talent and the 
broadening of the machinery of government. It is 
possible, of course, to meet the appeals for reforms 
overdue as they are met by such official authorities as 
Lord Sydenham, who sees in them nothing but a further 
illustration cf “the danger in India” and, in the 
Nineteenth Century and elsewhere, argues upon the 
impossible assumption that Indian representatives repre- 
sent nobody. But such an attitude is itself the greatest 
danger of India, in respect of whose government and 
education we have followed a policy which can be 
safely and fruitfully developed, but cannot be turned 
back. Let it be granted that the table of administrative 
changes drawn up by the elected members of Council 
contains some that cannot be adopted forthwith, and 
perhaps some that should not be aimed at at all: the 
central point remains unaffected. The problem of India 
will have to be considered at the end of the war, or 
before, and we cannot hope to escape disaster unless 





we are prepared to make some material advance towards 
the attainment of that measure of responsibility which 
alone has the power of commending government tu a 


people. 


THE FRESH START 


HOUGH, presumably, no joy-bells will be rung 
in London on this occasion at the entrance of 
the New Year, this does not mean that the 
New Year will be less welcome than in the past. To 
escape from 1916 is in itself a sort of happiness, as to 
escape from 1915 was, as to escape from 1914 was— 
as, strange to reflect, to escape from 1918 must have 
been. It would be unnatural if mankind were to 
abandon so ready a symbol of the fresh start. Few 
of us are so pleased with ourselves as not to feel we 
need this. There is enough of the idealist in the average 
man to whisper to him that he is no better than he 
should be. He is a traveller to perfection, but an 
inhabitant of imperfection, and he is uneasy unless he 
occasionally walks a few paces and casts a curious eye 
down the predestined road. His fresh start may be an 
illusion, but he cannot live without it. He is always 
studying the sky for signs of an auspicious day for the 
long tramp to the New Jerusalem. Every now and then 
a weeping philosopher appears who tells him that as 
yesterday was so to-morrow will be, and that, no matter 
what we may do, everything proceeds to a settled doom. 
But we are too much in love with change to listen to 
such melancholy teaching. It has been laid to our 
charge as a vice that, ever since the French Revolution, 
we have glorified change as a good thing in itself—that 
we have lost our passion for permanent things in our 
passion for new things. We have made, it is said, a 
god of evolution, and worshipped a process instead of 
a spirit. 
“Change, the strongest son of Life, 
Has ta’en the spirit here to wife,” 
sang Meredith, and this, we are told, was the text of a 
century. We doubt whether more than a superficial case 
can be made against the nineteenth century on this 
score. It was a century magnificently mutable, but 
this did not mean that it was on its knees to mutability 
any more than that generation of men of Athens who were 
always on the look-out for a new thing. Greece, indeed, 
had made a philosophy of the perpetual flux, and 
human beings in all centuries, even when less philosophic 
in mind, had been as fickle of heart. The Hebrews 
dancing round the Golden Calf were a symbol of this 
universal craving for novelty. They were exhibiting the 
same belief in change as we do when we wish one another 
a happy New Year. For the natural man is apt to be 
as impatient of his gods as of himself. His gods, like 
his years, do not give him the “ quick returns” that 
he desires. And so in many places he punishes them 
cither by abandoning them or by beating them. He 
demands an immediate miracle. His faith has no stay- 
ing power to survive a score of disappointments. When 
Job’s wife urged him to curse God and dic, she was 
merely giving a dramatic form to the common utterance : 
“ Anything for a change.” Thus, in one respect, the 
eagerness for change is a petty thing enough. It is the 
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mark of those who have not the genius of endurance. 
We are all, imaginatively, on the side of Job against 
his wife, though in our lives we are more akin to Job’s 
wife than to Job. The average man finds it sufficiently 
difficult to be true to a wife or a friend or a cause; the 
very saints lament over their fallings-away from fidelity 
to God. The ideal of fidelity is a star set above a 
windy night of change. Without it life has the incon- 
secutiveness of lunacy. So fine a thing is fidelity in 
itself, indeed, that time and again it has led good men 
to stand by bad kings and bad causes. If we have for 
generations romanticised the Cavaliers and the Jaco- 
bites, itis because they opposed with their lives the base 
principle of anything for a change. In the result they 
appeal to the imagination of the world as the demagogue 
never does. Even the least conservative of us casts 
about them a glamour of nobility. They had the 
virtues which make praise of soldiers and gentlemen not 
mere cant and humbug. They refused to turn in a 
world of weathercocks. 

And yet they were wrong—at least, a good many 
of us think so—though they were rightly wrong. 
For change is in itself not an evil any more than in itself 
it is a good. It is easy to dismiss every summoner of 
change as a weathercock, but he is just as likely to be 
an announcer of good news. After all, to-morrow is a 
new day, even though a weathercock world has made a 
proverb of it. Nature gave us this perpetual image of a 
fresh start, and it is there to be made use of, however 
we may have abused it in the past. Fidelity to the 
future is as noble a thing as fidelity to the past, and 
the dream of to-morrow is not necessarily a demagogue’s 
dream. The extreme revolutionary and the extreme 
reactionary may alike be justified by their fidelity. 
On the other hand, the man who is radical merely out 
of restlessness or conservative merely from sluggishness 
is a person who neither exalts his cause nor is exalted 
by it. The world has called one of them a weathercock 
and the other a “ stick-in-the-mud,” and the descriptions 
will serve. It is the multiplicity of weathercocks and 
“ stick-in-the-muds”” which has made many men 
reluctant to label themselves either Liberal or Conserva- 
tive. At the same time, the human race needs faith as 
well as fidelity, and faith is largely a belief in a change 
for the better. It is this that supports us in the most 
disastrous midnight, telling us that it is always the 
darkest hour before the dawn. The loss of this faith in a 
change for the better is a form of suicide. If we admire 
the spirit of Frederick the Great—a spirit at once 
rapacious and clownish and heroic—it is, to some 
extent, because, when Prussia fought almost  single- 
handed against Europe and disaster after disaster fell 
upon her (even to the occupation of Berlin) during the 
Seven Years’ War, he never despaired sufliciently to 
take the little gold box of opium pills from under his 
shirt and put an end to his troubles. That he 
Should always have carried such a thing round his 
neck through his campaigns is evidence of a far 
from optimistic outlook. That in the circumstances he 
should never have made use of it marks him as the hero 
that, amid all his meannesses and absurdities, he was. 
For to believe in to-morrow is as often the sign of a 
strong character as a weak one. The strong man 


believes in to-morrow and prepares for it: the weak 
man believes in to-morrow and awaits it in an easy- 
chair. It is only legitimate to believe in to-morrow if 
one believes that to-morrow begins to-day. How often 
we say farewell to our vices in anticipation: how 
seldom we say farewell to them on the spot! The 
drunkard amid his cups tells himself a golden tale of 
the virtue he will begin to practise the next morning. 
Meanwhile he enjoys his vice with a double pleasure as 
he awaits the opportunity for a fresh start. And 
most of us arelike the drunkard in our moral enthusiasm 
for a new day or a new year. Virtue at a distance is as 
attractive a vision as any that tempted Saint Anthony. 
There are some pictures that only reveal their beauty 
to us if we stand a considerable distance away from 
them. The epicure of emotions regards virtue as just 
such a picture. We call him a sentimentalist because 
he has the most splendid sentiments about to-morrow 
on the understanding that to-morrow never arrives. 

To-morrow-worship, however, as we have suggested, 
is necessary, whether we are sentimentalists or not. 
We are so little capable of prolonged effort that we find 
it easier to advance from post to post on the road than 
to march thinking single-mindedly of our ultimate goal. 
Tired people, when walking, are able to keep up their 
spirits by pretending to themselves that not the end 
of the journey but the next milestone is their objective. 
We fix our thoughts on a turn of the road, on some lower 
knoll of the mountain. We thus get a continual sense 
of little achievements and little fresh starts, and so we 
delude ourselves into accomplishing in pieces what we 
could never have accomplished as an undivided whole. 
Our books are divided into volumes and chapters 
because of this feebleness in our nature. We remember 
how in our youth we shrank appalled from an edition of 
The Decline and Fall in one volume. We read the 
Bible in one volume, it is true, and many people read 
Shakespeare in one volume, but neither of these has the 
terrifying unity of Gibbon. Each of them contains 
a multitude of fresh starts, and neither of them demands 
our single attention from the first page to the last. For 
ourselves, we are glad epic poems are divided into a 
number of books. Otherwise we would scarcely dare 
to open them. Imagine even the Iliad printed as one 
long poem, or, worse still, as one infinite page. The 
pleasure of turning over a new page is largely the pleasure 
of a fresh start. We resent being kept too long from 
the luxury of turning a leaf. The modern newspaper, 
with its,many columns and innumerable paragraphs, 
is a concession to the love of fresh starts in the average 
man. Some editors have rated the public intelligence 
so low that they have even leaned to the policy of 
beginning a new paragraph with every new sentence. 
It appears, after all, then, that the love of the fresh 
start, the delight in the new day and the New Year, is 
not entirely a thing for human nature to be proud of, 
It will be wiser to regard it asa fact of life than as cither 
a virtue or a vice. Probably, the impulse of life turns 
it to good use oftener than to bad. All our old moral 
commonplaces of the pattern of “ Try, try, try again ” 
are certainly founded on it. So that it is reasonable 
enough that men should regard the New Year not as 
an enemy, but as an ally. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
i few thousand persons who for either selfish or 


disinterested reasons are interested in the machinery 

of politics were still discussing at Christmas the 
daring stroke which overthrew a Government and put a 
Junta in power. The affair had become an obsession for a 
certain type of mind. One heard, and one read, that the 
final humiliation of Parliament had been procured, that 
even the Reichstag had more influence upon affairs than 
the House of Commons, and that representative institutions 
were for the time totally abolished in this island. The whole 
argument appeared to be based on the fact that the alleged 
revolution had been accomplished without a vote of the 
House of Commons. Nothing, however, is more certain than 
that the alleged revolution was accomplished upon a sup- 
position, common to both sides, that the House would be 
very ready to support the projects of the Junta. Further, 
nothing at all has yet occurred to indicate that the Junta’s 
existence does not depend absolutely upon the goodwill 
of the House of Commons. A dozen adverse votes of the 
Reichstag would not upset Bethmann-Hollweg; if but 
Parliament shows a sign of restiveness we shal! soon see that 
the autocrats who have announced that they have no 
leisure for self-defence will find ample leisure for self-defence, 
and that both Houses will be flattered by first-hand apolo- 
getics, as distinguished from perfunctory excuses through 
the mouths of underlings such as Mr. B. Law or Mr. Balfour. 


aK * * 


Meanwhile the contrast between the connoisseurs of 
politics and the general public is very striking. The general 
public has been and is utterly indifferent to the sensational 
systematic changes devised and imposed by the forceful 
imaginative inventiveness of the Prime Minister. It does 
not understand their import, and it does not want to under- 
stand. The crisis has thrown a bright but confusing light 
upon the psychology of the electorate, which from one 
angle may be credited with that “ strong common-sense ” 
so frequently bestowed upon it by honeyed oligarchs with 
axes to grind, and from another angle may be debited with 
the ignorant ingenuousness and the ghastly lack of curiosity 
that hostile critics generally attribute to the British mass. 
The general public has not yet begun to consider even that 
the terms of peace deciding the future of the world will 
yy so far as Britain 1s concerned, be mainly settled 

y the carver of Bengal, the saviour of South Africa— 
and Mr. Lloyd George. For is it not to be anticipated that 
the cosmopolitan experience of Mr. Henderson will weigh 
heavily in those august counsels ? 


* * * 


The death of Morrison Davidson has reminded many old 
journalists of the Republican movement of forty-five years 
ago, in which he and Sir Charles Dilke took a prominent 
part. In spite of, or perhaps because of, the riots at some 
of Sir Charles Dilke’s propagandist meetings in November, 
1871, the affair seemed to prosper a little, and over a year 
later it had reached the stage of a National Republican 
Conference—at Sheffield. Then it languished and died. 
The events may sound fantastic and ridiculous to us. But 
I do not agree with those writers who say that there is no 
likelihood of a recrudescence of the Republican movement 
in Britain. On the contrary, I have noticed unmistakable 
signs of the likelihood of such a recrudescence after the war. 
Publicists of the very first order are talking about it among 
themselves, and there is a demand that a Republican 
Society should be formed. I have myself heard this again 
and again of late months, in circles whose political and 
social respectability cannot be impugned. Most Englishmen 
would regard a Republican Society in a monarchical country 
as ungentlemanly and not quite nice. But the outlook and 
aim of the new republicans appear to be international 
rather than national. They most effectively point to the 
malign results directly traceable to dynastic influences all 
over the Continent during and before the present war. 
To my mind, they are apt to lay insufficient stress on the 


fact that in some important ways the President of the 
United States has more real individual power than any 


European autocrat. 
* * 


The comparatively favourable state of the English book 
market in Britain is known. But it is not generally known 
that the state of the English book market on the Continent 
is also favourable. In the early part of the war, M. Louis 
Conard, a Paris publisher who had hitherto specialised in 
limited and expensive editions, started a cheap Continental 
series of English books to take the place of Tauchnitz. It 
is a very remarkable fact that despite the closing of the 
entire German, Austrian, and Belgian markets, despite the 
invasion of France and the practical cessation of all tourist 
traffic, M. Conard has already obtained results surpassing 
those of Tauchnitz. This happy sequel to a perilous ad- 
venture plainly demonstrates a determination on the part 
of French and Italians to acquaint themselves with modern 
English literature in the original. Its implications, of 
course, exceed the mere literary domain and pass into that 
of international politics. The house of Tauchnitz, by the 
way, is done for. It was not, according to British standards, 
generous with authors, but its manners were simply perfect. 
Nothing less Prussian could be imagined than the Dresdenish 
spirit of the aged Baron and his chief lieutenant. The house 
had some quaint ceremonial rules. One was that letters 
to authors should under no circumstances be typewritten, 
but holographed from beginning to end by a principai. 
Germany was never afraid of work. 

SARDONYX, 


Correspondence 


GENERAL BOTHA’S NATIVE POLICY 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of September 16th you published an 
article which extols the new native policy of the South African 
Government, and which hails it as the work of an Abraham 
Lincoln of South Africa. But there would seem to be but little 
truth in this comparison, for, while Abraham Lincoln’s ideal 
was the government of the people (white and black alike) by 
the people, for the people, this new policy aims at the 
exploitation of the blacks in what is taken to be the interest 
of the white community in South Africa. ,; 

In considering this or any other “native” legislation 
inaugurated by the South African Government, one must bear 
in mind that the problems and difficulties which confront those 
who frame the policy of a relatively small white population 
situated among a majority of blacks are enormously greater 
than those which confronted Lincoln. And the difficulties 
are not diminished by the fact that if South Africa is to be 
developed as an agricultural country so that it can support 
a large white population, a plentiful supply of labour must 
be made available for several generations. The Natives’ Land 
Act of 1913, to which your correspondent so enthusiastically 
refers, would seem by its results, to some of which I shall presently 
refer, to be but an imperfect attempt to secure anything more 
than the sullen and unwilling co-operation of the blacks in the 
development of the country. The present situation is profoundly 
disquieting to many who are acquainted with South Africa, 
and who know how willing and docile, though leisurely, a worker 
the native is under an administration such as that instituted 
many years ago under the British Rule in the Cape Province, 
which holds out to him definite prospects of development and 
advancement. : 

The new native policy is ostensibly a policy of segregation, 
and, as such, ostensibly aims at delimiting the areas in which 
the whites and blacks respectively may or may not hold or acquire 
land. But, in initiating this ostensible policy of segregation, 
the Natives’ Land Act of 1913 made it illegal for natives to hire 
or purchase land from the whites within the Union, and yet 
did not delimit the areas to which they might remove! That 
delimiting was left for a Land Commission which reported in 
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May, 1916, and whose contradictory and unsatisfactory recom- 
mendations are not to be dealt with by the Legislative Assembly 
of the Union until May, 1917. As most of the land occupied 
by the natives was occupied under unwritten agreements, it 
was possible, on the passing of the Act, to dispossess the majority 
of the natives of their land. 

In the three years during which the Act has been in force 

t numbers of native families have been evicted, and their 
cattle allowed to starve by the roadside; in some cases also 
their children and their old people have thus died, as, under 
the Act, the use of land for grazing purposes is denied to such 
evicted families. A South African who came to England towards 
the end of 1913 has told me of over seven hundred cases of evicted 
families which had come to his notice before he left the country. 
At the present time a large number of the natives, even those 
who have succeeded in reaching the Protectorates, are dispossessed 
both of their land and of their stock, and have practically no 
alternative but to become the serfs of the whites. At the present 
moment the natives within the Union may not hire or purchase 
land, nor, if they do not already hold land, may they graze 
their cattle unless they are the servants of the whites. In 
many districts they may not perform any kind of skilled labour— 
such even as painting the headgear of a mine—nor supervise 
the operation of any kind of power-driven machinery, even 
though they own it! They are, moreover, heavily and unfairly 
taxed. 

But it is already becoming apparent that the Natives’ Land 
Act of 1913 may defeat its own object—the forcing of the blacks 
into servitude by dispossessing them of their property during 
the years which those who framed it had arranged should elapse 
between the passing of the Act and the delimiting of the areas 
to which the natives might remove. Great “ treks” of natives 
into the already overcrowded Protectorates are taking place 
from time to time, and the country is being denuded of its 
labourers. In July of this year twelve hundred natives left 
Bloemfontein in a body, to dare all, and perhaps to lose all, 
for freedom’s sake. Quite recently the Agricultural Congress, 
meeting in Bloemfontein, publicly denounced the Act! Such 
results of the new native policy were clearly foreseen by those 
who knew the country, and who understood, as well as it is 
given to the European to understand, the native mind. Turning 
to the evidence given by the Hon. W. P. Schreiner before the 
Land Commission appointed under the Act, we read :— 


The natives will trek into protected territories, or go into Rhodesia, 
and it will really be a grave economic loss to the country. 

You cannot segregate the native, because you need him. 

You must make the native feel at home on the farm, and let him 
have his plot or allotment, and security for his few head of stock, 
and let his children have a chance. 

You must give him scope, and see that he can use the money he earns 
in securing his future, and the future of his children. 

You must counteract this most alarming tendency on the part 
of the native to get away from agricultural life. He becomes spoilt 
by the high wages in mines and towns, and often dissipates the money, 
and gets away from his environment of life, and becomes a waster. 


The majority report of the Land Commission recommends 
that, of the 298,500,000 acres of rural land within the Union, 
38,500,000 acres should be divided among 4,000,000 rural blacks, 
and that the remaining 260,000,000 acres should be given over 
to the 660,000 rural whites. These figures correspond respectively 
to population densities of 66°5 and 1°6 persons per square mile ! 
When it is observed that the areas which it is proposed to hand 
over to the blacks comprise some of the most waterless and 
also some of the most malarial districts within the Union, the 
true nature of the new policy is clearly seen, and the justice 
of the following remarks of Mr. Schreiner’s to the Land Commis- 
sion is realised :— 

We know that the underlying principle (of the new policy) is the 
demand for more labour, and—if you find new and suitable reserves 
and bring that up as the report of the Commission—it is not going to 
find favour with a majority of the people. 


Further, most of the suitable new native areas, as well as a 
relatively larger proportion of the whole area, have been delimited 
in Natal, rather than in the Free State or the Transvaal. The 
current South African newspapers show that a vigorous resistance 
to the new native policy is being organised on both moral and 
economic grounds throughout Natal. 

Yet, even before the passing of the Act, the position of the 


native was, in many parts of the Union, a terrible one. Those 
who know the native in his uncivilised state admire his wonderful 
health and his splendid physique and his high standard of social 
duty. These are in some part the result of his social and marital 
laws, which, though varying from tribe to tribe, and often 
repulsive to our European sense, were evolved, under the stress 
of frequent wars, to ensure—and did ensure much better than 
do our own—that the best characteristics in each generation 
were passed on to the children of the next. There is no space 
in such a letter as this even to outline these arrangements, 
but one may say in passing that, among many tribes, sexual 
intercourse was not permitted without marriage ; and seduction, 
if discovered, was punished with death. Bearing these facts in 
mind, let us turn again to the pages of the Land Commission’s 
Report. Among the evidence given by Mr. J. W. De Kock, 
of Mafeking, we find the following :— 


The great majority of natives who go on the Rand (i.c., to Johannes- 
burg) come back with phthisis, and the natives are also being deci- 
mated by syphilis. 


For every ingot of gold that leaves the city one black life has 
been paid, and from four to six other black lives have been 
ruined by a disease (miner's phthisis), which is as lingering and 
as terrible as the effects of “ gassing.” In the Annual Report 
of the Mines Department of the Union of South Africa for 1913, 
the white “ phthisis’’ deaths are stated to be approximately 
ten times the white “ accident” deaths (page 147). Assuming 
that the same ratio holds in the case of the native “ phthisis ” 
deaths—though it is probable that an even higher ratio should 
be assumed—we obtain from data given on pages 101 and 111 
of that Report the following figures :-— 





Total Total Estimated : Estimated 
“accident ” “ phthisis"’ total native Ingotsof | ingots of 
Year. deaths among deaths, deaths gold shipped | gold shipped 
| natives in the estimated caused by (at 60 Ib. per native 
mines on the on the * aecident ” avoirdupois killed. 
| Transvaal. | above basis. &“ phthisis."" per ingot). 
1911 | 814 8,140 8,954 9,410 1°05 
1912 | 805 8,050 8,855 10,400 1175 


In some distant age, when mankind has learned how to handle 
wealth and mechanical and scientific skill in the same sure and 
simple way that the cold and hungry peasant has learned by now 
to handle fire—namely, to achieve refreshment and aid, it will 
be as unthinkable to degrade or ruin a race for the sake of economic 
profit (whether it be the fine old yeoman stock of England, or the 
almost equally fine native races of South Africa), as it would 
now seem to be unthinkable to make anything but economic 
profit our chief desire. At present, in the handling of these 
great powers, “ civilised *’ men are rather apt to “ burn down 
forests” for the same reason that primeval man, when he 
desired to warm himself, must once have done! From the 
point of view of racial survival, the only things that count 
are the things that tend to make fine, humane, vigorous, and 
intelligent individuals of all members of the race. How we 
in England, where many of our people live without hope or 
chance of racial betterment, have failed in these deep funda- 
mental things, only those who have travelled through the great 
sunlit empty spaces of our far-flung Empire know. 

The native cries : “* We do not ask for social equality between 
white and black; only the right to make a living in the open 
market ; only the right to develop and to improve ourselves.” 
And although the whites in South Africa probably cannot— 
with safety to themselves—grant in its fulness even this simple 
request, it should not be beyond the wit of man to devise a safe 
policy which is less harsh than that so recently inaugurated. 
It may be that the development of the country for agriculture, 
and the consequent influx of new colonists, and the finding of 
means, if these can be found, whereby English women may 
successfully rear families in the hotter districts of the Union, 
may make the devising of a less harsh native policy more easy. 
For, among the fundamental causes which have called this new 
policy into being are the ever-present fear aroused by the relative 
birth-rates of white and black, and the deep-rooted and passionate 
desire of those who love South Africa, and whose forebears 
have lived and worked and fought and died there, to make it 
for ever a ** white man’s country.” 

Though we in England have a right to demand that the nature 
of this new native policy shall be fairly put before us, so that 
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later on we may understand the reasons for the events which 
will spring from it, we must remember that this great and 
difficult racial problem, and all that it invoives, touches South 
Africa much more nearly than it touches us; and that South 
Africans realise much more acutely than we do that upon its 
just and adequate solution the whole future of their country 
rests. Yet, at the same time, we, as a colonising race, must 
not forget, either now or later on, our own very grave and deep 
responsibilities in the matter.—Yours, etc., 
LAWRENCE Hopecson. 
December 16th. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


To the Editor of Tuk New StatEsMAN. 

Sir,—To be accused of “dangerous misstatements *’ has 
given me quite a thrill in my somewhat humdrum routine. If I 
could get my experiment tried for the sake of its benefits, I would 
risk being called a revolutionist. 

I am more extreme than Mr. Simon thinks. What I really 
want is a wholemeal flour, say 95 per cent. of the wheat, if the 
five strong clean samples I have in mind are used. When I spoke 
of 350 Ibs. I was leaving 50 Ibs. to the miller for his trouble. 
We should have to get a little bran for the horses no doubt, but 
I resist to the utmost this cry for the offal for stockfeeding. 
Peas, beans and other feeding stuffs, outside wheat, are better 
for feeding purposes. 

I am glad to hear that wholemeal flour can still be produced 
**in almost any flour mill.” At Mark Lane they tell me the 
reverse, in the sense that both Mr. Simon and I mean. In the old 
days wheat became wholemeal before it was dressed and the 
offal removed. In the new machinery everything would be run 
at a loss if all the elaborately separated parts were thrown together 
again. If Mr. Simon knows better than I do the details, he will 
perhaps admit that we have practically nothing left in the new 
system analogous to the old millstone and its French stone flour. 

As to baking, the whole point of my appeal was for a wholesale 
manufacture of one simple kind of loaf. The charges at present 
are largely due to separate mouldings, individual deliveries, 
expensive neighbourhoods and the like. I thought that I showed 
some sympathy with the baker and asked him to make an ex- 
ceptional effort in a pressing case because of the war. 

I respectfully adhere to my “dangerous misstatements.”— 
Yours, ete., Gro. RADFORD, 


“XINGU AND OTHER STORIES” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Ellis Roberts falls into the * Vulgar error” (1 use 
the phrase in Sir Thomas Browne’s sense—the Pichwickian, not 
the offensive, sense) of supposing it is an argument to hoot 
** Pro-German ” after people, quite as patriotic as himself, whom 
he has not taken the trouble to understand. 

I am not unacquainted with the evidences of German 
atrocities, and I agree with Mrs. Bland that no one has a right 
to be unacquainted with them. On the other hand, I cannot pre- 
tend to know them by heart. But, as far as I remember, there 
is no well-supported allegation of the specific atrocity introduced 
in Mrs. Wharton’s story—the deliberate burning alive, as a 
punishment, of an idiot boy for pointing a stick at a German ; 
or of anything sufficiently close to that to form a basis for the 
incident. If there is such an allegation, I repeat—what was all 
I said on this head—that Mrs. Wharton would have done better 
to give her references. So, obviously, she would—if only for 
the sake of convincingness. If, however, the incident is invented, 
she would have done better, I repeat, to omit it. The point is 
simplicity itself. Supposing A has done 2, which in my judgment 
is worse than y, but has not done y: have I the right to say he has 
done y? Take Mr. Ellis Roberts’ own analogy of the sorrows 
of the sempstress. In my judgment, an employer who “sweats” 
girls in his employ, so that they are driven to supplement their 
earnings on the streets, is guilty of a worse atrocity than if he 
shot them with a gun. Have I the right to suggest, therefore, that 
‘** sweating ’’ employers shoot their employees with guns, when 
in fact they do not? Mr. Ellis Roberts thinks yes: I think no 
It is a legitimate difference of opinion, which has about as much 
to do with being a pro-German as it has with being a pronoun.— 
Yours, ete., GERALD GOULD. 


THE VILLAGE 
I Old Crisp with the wooden leg’s son ; 
Who was such a sickly babe 
I like the driver of the Wheatsheaf brougham 
Whose five pretty daughters é 
Into slender, sedate and slim-ankled modernity. 
As when he was a little fellow in the Infants’, 
What most people would call a rochet 
So simple that when a stranger asked her who she was, 
I like his old gammer, 
(A fact, by the way, that one would not have guessed). 
Or maybe her nose, 
I like the two old dummies 
(You should have seen them when an acroplane first passed 
Of whom, God knows how, they had heard tell.) 
Was asked in introduction what you sometimes had when 
And Minnie Parker 
** Here’s the big Church, 
I like old Mrs. Roger Townley 
medicine 
She’s been no better since she took the mixture, 
I like old Mrs. Nathaniel Pike 
Though the poor old dame 


oe 
Miscellany 
LIKE the butcher being not “ the butcher,” 
But Tom Crisp, 
And I like the baker’s boy being not “ the baker’s boy,” 
But Wag Fretter, 
That his mother never would have reared him, 
Not without she’d yummered him all roads. 
Being not “ the driver,” 
But Jonathan Arthur, 
I have seen successively emerge j 
From sturdy childhood 
I like the verger being Billy Watts, 
Whose hair curls as madly now 
So proud of his new shoes. 
1 like to have him bring me, when it has lost a button, 
But what he describes as his allybub. 
I like his sister though she is simple, 
She answered in confusion 
** Why, please sir, ’m my brother’s sister.” 
Who attributes Bill’s bad eyes 
To the fact that he washes his feet so frequently 
She wipes her brow 
(The Wattses permanently perspire) 
On a check duster attached to the end of a table-fork, 
By reason of her rheumaties. 
Who when they quarrel on their fingers 
Are a sight for a blasé cinematograph. 
over their cottage 
And they thought it was the Angel of Judgment, 
I like Dot Fretter, 
Who, when the Sunday lesson was on Pharaoh’s dreams, 
you were asleep at night, 
And answered “ Fleas.” 
Who expressed her impressions as to the birth of Samuel 
By dropping blocks into a box and saying 
And here’s that woman Hammer, 
And here’s our Parson what give her the lil babe.” 
Whose mantelpiece is crowded with quack 
bottles. 
But think, she says, how much worse she might have been 
If she hadn't have taken it. 
Who wanders off each Sunday 
To look for Dunch, 
Has never left the place since she was born. 
I like Miss Sarah Ann Kinchin 
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And her big straw hat 

Which depends from her ceiling and is filled 

With geraniums and dried lavender. 

It was chosen by the carrier, at Miss Kinchin’s request, 

And was intended to adorn 

Her head. 

But it was too much like those the dear horses wear, 

And fond as Miss Kinchin is of all dumb creatures, 

She feels that it would not be becoming to imitate 

Their fashions. 

Miss Kinchin keeps a bath-chair in her coal shed, 

And though she has never sat in it 

And never means to sit in it, 

She will not sell it 

Because she has grown used to the sight of it in her coal 
shed 

And because it is a comfortable sleeping place for the dear 
cats. 

Miss Kinchin has seven striking clocks in her parlour, 

Each a minute in advance of the next. 

They purr or twang or bark or hiccup at her 

Incessantly from breakfast until bed time, 

So that she can never feel really lonely. 

Miss Kinchin loves to read the Christian Herald 

And she sometimes passes a copy on to me 

That I may the more fully discuss with her 

Such problems 

As that of Ezckiel’s theory 

Of the symbolism of wheels. 

She tells me that so few of her neighbours 

Seem really interested in Ezekiel’s theory 

Of the symbolism 

Of wheels. 

Miss Kinchin at one time was dreadfully poor. 

She even wrote poetry to help pay her rent. 

But of that she can hardly bear to speak, 

Though the stationer was very kind 

And attached the poems to his window pane with gelatine 
lozenges 

And made no charge. 

She cannot sufficiently thank her Maker 

That now she need no longer demean herself, 

But can even afford 

To rent a second cottage for her kleptomaniac sister. 

That stolen goods should be brought beneath her roof 

Would be even more degrading 

Than to write poctry to help pay her rent. 

When Miss Kinchin’s sister has taken more whiskey than 
usual 

And spends the night 

Tramping about her cottage 

Waving a lamp, 

While making use of obscene and very penetrating language, 

Miss Kinchin tries to soothe the vexation of her neighbours 

By assuring them that dear Priscilla 

Will have forgotten all about it by the morning. 

I like Miss Kinchin’s neighbour, 

Miss Phoebe Underwood, 

Who for twenty years was mistress of the village school, 

And who, although she now spends her mornings 

In writing Limericks, for competitions, 

In praise of cigarettes, 

Yet manages to create an atmosphere 

In which one thinks instinctively 

Of fine plain-needlework, 

Fine, sloped and elegant penmanship, 

Cowslip wine, linseed tea, 

Skirts worn out round the bottom 

By curtseying to quality, 

And those other characteristics of an estimable age 





Unimaginable to the mannerless, young shoddy-clothed 
ruffians 

Of the Dunch of these days. 

In short I like most Dunch people 

Because they don’t mean what they don’t say, 

And because, 

However vilely they may once have scowled at you, 

They do, in the passage of years, 

““ Get used ” to you, 

And because, I suppose, 

I must, without quite realising how, 

Have succeeded 


In “ getting used ” to them. Susan MILEs. 


CATHARINE’S UTOPIA 


HE well-known Russian exile, Alexander Herzen, 
settled in England somewhere about the middle of 
last century, and proceeded to pay off his old scores 

against the Romanovs. One of the methods whereby he 
hoped to discredit their dynasty was the publication of a 
translation of an autobiography of Catharine Il. This 
amazing volume of memoirs is undoubtedly authentic and 
covers the first thirty years of the Empress’s life from 
1729 to 1759. Much might be said about this work. It 
touches on the filthiest matters, and on the least exciting 
domesticities. It describes the imbecility of Catharine’s 
husband, whose short career as the Emperor Peter ILL. was 
ended with the complete and benevolent encouragement of 
his spouse. It tells us of her discovery of him one day, after 
having tried a rat by martial law, superintending the execu- 
tion (by hanging) of the animal for trespassing in the toy 
fortifications with which the Imperial imbecile was in the 
habit of playing. It has a few passages which seem extra- 
ordinarily up-to-date, as, for instance, the reported comments 
of Russian soldiers on a march-past of Holsteiners : “ Those 
cursed Germans are all sold to the King of Prussia ; it is so 
many traitors they are bringing into Russia.” But what 
is of special interest to us is Catharine’s queer interest in 
philosophy, as shown by her own memoirs, an interest which 
led to an extraordinary experiment in Utopia-building. 

Catharine’s girlhood was unhappy. She was bullied by 
the Empress Elizaveta Petrovna, and appears to have 
undergone considerable physical hardship in accompanying 
her Court from place to place. She became a great reader, 
and spent the periods of recovery from her frequent preg- 
nancies absorbed in serious books. At the age of twenty-two 
she got hold of Bayle’s Dictionary, and read steadily through 
it at the rate of one volume every six months. A literary 
entente between France and Russia was taking place at the 
time. The Russian Ambassador in Paris was a bosom 
friend of Montesquieu. Voltaire had written his Histoire de 
Russie sous Pierre le Grand. The philosophers were in 
fashion ; Catharine seems to have determined to make them 
more so. 

In January, 1762, she became Empress of Russia. Six 
months later Peter III. was murdered. An official verdict 
of death from apoplexy was circulated, and Catharine 
reigned alone. Within nine days, it appears, of her 
bewidowment she had posted a letter to Diderot, inviting 
him to come and live in St. Petersburg. D’Alembert also 
received an invitation the same year, and a little later 
Rousseauand Voltaire, of whom the latter wrote to Diderot, 
saying: “‘ France persecutes the philosophers, and the 
Scythians patronise them.” Of these four only Diderot 
ever came to Russia, and that was not for some years. 

After Catharine had reigned two or three years, and no 
general eastward migration of philosophers had occurred, 
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she began to invent a means whereby these gentlemen would 
be forced to realise that Russia could also produce ideas. 
It is not clear whether Catharine thought of herself as a 
distinguished pupil or an equal of the small audience to 
which she addressed herself. She appointed a Commission 
to bring Russia up to date. 

Over 600 Russians of all classes were summoned to attend 
at the Kremlin, in Moscow, in August, 1767. They were to 
constitute the Commission. Elaborate instructions were 
framed as to the procedure they should employ, and they 
were given six months in which to master the rules. The 
deputies were to frame a new code of laws, nothing less. 
When it had done this work they were to be rewarded by 
being exempted for the remainder of their lives from capital 
and corporal punishment, and from torture, any crimes 
they might choose to commit notwithstanding. Special 
safeguards prevented illiterate deputies from giving too 
much trouble. 

The great day arrived at last. The Commissioners 
gathered in Moscow. There were services, and processions, 
and much kissing of hands and crosses and gospels. Addresses 
were handed in. Catharine replied (if the official report is to 
be trusted) with modesty. The deputies set to work. 

Several months later the assembly was dissolved, having 
accomplished exactly nothing at all, in spite of the fact that 
Catharine had herself drafted the most explicit Instructions 
to the Commissioners for Composing a new Code of Laws. 
Among the monarchs of modern times, no one has more 
clearly defined the perfect State as he would wish it than did 
Catharine in this extraordinary little book. Instructions, 
by the way (Nakaz in the original), is apparently the first 
Russian book that was ever translated into English ; with 
the permission of the author, Michael Tatischeff brought 
out an excellent rendering which was published in London 
in 1768. Instructions consists of a series of numbered 
propositions, some of which are argumentative, some are 
statements of fact, while a few are merely headings, e.g., 
“6. Russian is a European State.” 

Proposition 7 gives the reason, which is not geographical, 
but is ascribed to the activities of Peter. 

The first argument is in favour of absolute monarchy, as 
making for the maximum liberty of the subject. “ Liberty 
does not consist in that licentious Notion that a man may 
do whatever he pleases. Liberty is the Right of 
doing Whatsoever the Laws allow.” 

After a few generalisations on law [Proposition 48. 
“Customs govern the Chinese.”], Catharine comes to the 
subject of punishment. The influence of Beccaria is very 
obvious. ‘85. Experience teaches us, that, in those 
countries where punishments are mild, they operate with 
the same efficacy on the minds of the citizens as the most 
severe in other places.” Corporal punishment even aftcr 
the Russian style is presumably regarded as “ mild,” for 
Catharine, referring to the subject, merely states that “* good 
laws do inot always subject malefactors to corporal 
punishment.” On the administration of justice the Empress 
is inclined to give opinions rather than prescribe principles. 
The most novel of her ideas is “ 126. Those who are to be 
tried for capital offences should chuse their own judges, with 
the consent of the laws ; or at least should have the right 
of rejecting a number of them, that those who remain in 
court may seem as chosen by the malefactors themsclves.”’ 
After many somewhat desultory thoughts on the subject 
of the administration of criminal justice, Catharine turns her 
attention to the State in general. She believes that the 
happiness of the State is proportionate to the numbers and 
density of its population. “‘ Too much encouragement can 
never be given to the propagation of the human species.” 
Like Dr. Saleeby, she is more distressed at the infant mortality 
than at the birth-rate. “ Peasants gencrally have twelve, 





fifteen, or even twenty children by one marriage, but it 
rarely happens that the Fourth of these ever attains to the 
Age of maturity.” The best means of increasing the 
population, she maintains, is to lower the taxes. Her views 
on the production of wealth are strongly physiocratic. 
After a series of platitudes on commerce, which she obviously 
regards as a new phenomenon, probably harmless in its 
effects, we unexpectedly come to “ 346. Alms bestowed 
upon a Beggar in the Strect can never acquit the State of 
the obligation it lies under of affording all its Citizens a 
certain Support during Life such as wholesome Food, proper 
cloathing, and a Way of Life not prejudicial to Health in 
general.” Children are to be taught the fear of God, a love 
of truth, ‘‘a Desire for Labour and a Dread of Idleness,” 
rather than the subjects of a school curriculum. The 
Nobility and “ middling sort of people ” are defined, but not 
the remainder of the population. 

The concluding passage warns the reader that the Instrue- 
tions are not to be understood after one slight perusal, that 
they must be read over and over again to be properly 
grasped. They are to be read out to the Commission at the 
beginning of every month for so long as it sits, and that 
‘“as no perfect work was ever yet composed by man,” 
Catharine would be glad to be notified of any omissions in 
order that she might rectify these by producing a supplement. 
Then she lays down her pen. 

It seems that there were indeed grave omissions, for at the 
beginning of 1768 Catharine published a series of Instructions 
‘** Of Good Order, otherwise termed Police,” a particularly 
vacuous set of paragraphs. In April, 1768, a second supple- 
ment was promulgated on the important subject of public 
revenue. ‘ 568. Every one here should say to himself: I 
am a man and am interested in everything which affects 
mankind. 569. Consequently, a man ought not, nor 
ever can be forgotten;” therefore, the “ painstaking 
labourer ”’ is to be treated with “‘ much gratitude and sincere 
benevolence.’ As to the revenue, taxes on property are the 
least burdensome. But Catharine was clearly getting tired 
of the business of planning a Utopia in Russia. The second 
supplement contains few new propositions. The Empress 
attempted to divert the Commission from the general to 
the particular by drafting a Plan, or Sketch for Bringing the 
Scheme for the New Code of Laws to Conclusion, which was 
little more than a digest of the Instructions, except that it 
discovered the existence of “ the Lowest Class of People.” 
This class of people is composed of “the labouring and most 
useful part of the country.” In spite of this assertion, 
however, she approves on the whole of the institution of 
slavery, as apparently it does not occur to her that agri- 
culture could be otherwise conducted. Here ended 
Catharine’s little jaunt among liberal ideas. The remainder 
of her literary activities were generally in the dramatic line. 
There was a prose “ Imitation of Shakespeare ” based on 
the life of Rurik, and various odds and ends mainly historical. 
The most remarkable feature of her ideal State is undoubtedly 
its omissions. The Instructions have little or nothing to say 
as to the upkeep of an army. Perhaps Catharine did not 
wish Russia to become too much of an ideal State, as it was 
just about this time that the plan for the first Partition of 
Poland began to take definite shape. One rather feels that 
to Catharine the ideal State was not Utopia. It was rather 
like Status Quo. 

And the sequel ? Well, we may take as the sequel a few 
words from a letter addressed by Catharine to Grimm, many 
years later: ‘ You were right in never wishing to be 
included among the illuminats and the illuminés, for all that 
only tends, as we see by experience, to the destruction of 
things.”” But even before the French Revolution destroyed 
so many things, Catharine had lost her faith in philosophers. 
The fashion had changed. Jutius West. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
T™ booksellers seem to have had a sufficiently merry 


Christmas. The number of new books published 
for the occasion was, however, much smaller than 
usual. Many books arranged for did not appear. With 
the best will in the world you cannot get a book out if the 
paper-makers are unable to supply paper, the printers 
unable to print, and the binders so short-handed that they 
accept sheets and then just sit on them for months without 
touching them. There appears to have been a great falling- 
off in new children’s books. If this is so, there is nothing to 
regret in the fact. They might just as well reprint the old 
ones. In each price-class there are a hundred times as 
many books as any child could conceivably destroy. These 
books—except for the stock fairy tale books, nursery rhyme 
books, and so on—are not merely too numerous, but, as a rule, 
hopelessly bad. Books for children of four often nauseate 
them by their stupidity or puzzle them by their recondite 
verbosity. In these books an engine is, as often as not, a 
“ powerfullocomotive” ; thereisaplethoraof technical terms 
that even the lay adult does not understand ; and the stories 
in the story-books are usually very boring. Of the pictures 
the less said the better. The one thing you can usually 
say of these books is that they are not revolting: always 
excepting the Biblical ones which inform infants of the 
elevating histories of Jael and Rechab. 
* * x 
The book-trade has had a good year all round, although 
many booksellers with one-man businesses have been 
walking gloomily in the shadow of the valley of conscription. 
The new volume of Book-Prices Current which has just 
appeared shows a great recovery. Mr. Slater, in his preface, 
says that in the first year of the war many important libraries 
were held up, as owners were unwilling to sell at the risk 
of getting absurdly low prices for them. But in 1915-1916 
the general record proved conclusively “ that the period of 
suspense has passed away, and that, given a volume of 
interest, it will now realise at least as much as it would 
have done in more settled times.” The libraries sold 
during the year included several large and important ones. 
The fourth portion of that of the late Mr. George Dunn, 
of Maidenhead (Mr. Dunn was a great collector of incunabula 
and early Italian books), fetched £1,855. That of Mr. 
Peter Keary (the author of Get On or Get Out), which con- 
sisted largely of modern autographs, brought in £1,126; a 
portion of Mr. Hugh Perkins’s, of Liverpool, which contained 
many rare seventeenth century poets, was sold for £3,978 ; 
the rather similar collection of Dr. G. W. Steeves realised 
£2,555; that of Mr. A. M. Broadley £1,600; that of “ the 
late Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne ” £2,598 ; a selection 
from that of Miss F. M. R. Currer £3,739 ; that of Captain 
H. L. Archer Houblon £1,490; that of Mr. Victor van de 
Weyer £2,082 ; and the fifth portion (letter M) of the Huth 
Library £15,639. The unique collection of Americana 
belonging to Mr. Christie Miller, of Britwell Hall, was sold 
privately en bloc, after the catalogue had been issued. The 
price is said to have run into five figures. Since August, 
1916, at which month the present volume stops, there have 
been several more big sales, including those of Colonel 
Prideaux (the friend and collaborator of many late Victorian 
literary men) and Mr. John Pearson, whose books were all 
rare and in such beautiful condition that one hardly cared 
to look at them. The prices fetched have been enormous, 
a Kilmarnock Burns going last month for over £400. 
* * * 
Many works by Burns fetched high prices both in England 
and America. A hundred dollars was given (in America) 


for an uncut and unopened (a volume is more valuable if 
it has obviously never been read by anybody) Address to the 
Deil ; £275 for the only known copy of the prospectus of the 
Kilmarnock edition. A copy of the first issue of the first 
Edinburgh edition, wth B-owning’s autograph, fetched 
$370. A most important feature of this edition is “ the 
word ‘ stinking’ on page 263."’ Seven hundred and forty 
dollars were given for an author’s presentation copy of the 
second Edinburgh edition, and £220 for an autograph poem 
of fifty lines. People are sometimes puzzled by the huge 
prices paid for Burns’s books as compared with volumes of 
equal rarity and literary value. It can be accounted for, 
I think, by the incursion into the market at this point of 
rich Scotchmen all over the worruld who will pay anything 
for a Burrns, but are not, in a general way, bibliophiles. 
* * * 

Shakespeare quartos were conspicuous by their absence, 
but a unique copy of the second edition (1612) of The Merry 
Devill of Edmonton was bought by Mr. Quaritch for £565, 
and £10 was given for ten leaves of the second quarto 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Fine copies of the 1640 Poems 
went for £330 and £305; another copy £190. A first folio 
with the title in facsimile, a portrait from another edition 
and other defects was sold for £1,050 ; a second folio for £90 ; 
athirdfor £170; and a tall copyof the fourth for £100. A 
Kelmscott Chaucer, autographed and presented to Swin- 
burne, fetched £131. Caxtons were absent, but a copy of 
Coverdale’s Bible (1535) with several leaves in facsimile was 
bought by Mr. G. D. Smith, an American dealer who comes 
over here every year, for £200. Forty pounds was given 
for a presentation copy of The Ring and the Book, and £23 
for one of Strafford. Lord Byron’s Newark poems of 1807, 
of which only half a dozen copies are extant, sold for £51, 
and Rossetti’s juvenile Sir Hugh the Heron for $165. Rare 
Stevensons fetched most monstrous prices. Copies of the 
expurgated set (printed to secure English copyright) of 
The Beach of Falesa went for £160 and £152 respectively ; a 
presentation copy of Kidnapped for £51; one of ten copies 
of the advance edition of The Master of Ballantrae for £123. 
Large prices were as usual given for elaborate colour books 
like Ackermann’s works on the Universities and Public 
Schools and the Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette (1822- 
28), of which a complete copy fetched £103. And the boom 
in seventeenth century poetry continued: the Rowfant 
copy of Herrick’s Hesperides fetched £136, 

* * oe 

All this does not look like a slump, and unless America 
comes into the war and the war goes on for years and years 
there will not be a slump; and even in that contingency 
the armament-makers and shipowners will probably take to 
buying first editions. What will be the next field “ deve- 
loped”’ by the fancy it is hard to say. Incunabula must rise 
indefinitely: even the feeblest book before 1500 is now worth 
a pound or so. But only three or four hundred come into the 
market each year, more and more are getting into museums, 
and the poor collector can do nothing with them. Sixteenth 
century English books are getting into a similar position ; 
you may say, roughly, that anything English of the sixteenth 
century, if in good condition, is worth something ; and the 
same thing applies to all poetry and all good prose up to 
1670. Foreign books (interesting for the excellence of their 
printing) of 1500 to 1550 are still comparatively plentiful 
and cheap; these, and English verse and drama of the 
Caroline, Augustan and Georgian periods, seem to be the 
likeliest fields for collectors with not much money who want 
to obtain a presentable number of books and are not satisfied 
with a few disconnected rarities. Contemporary first 
editions are not to be recommended except to persons of 
very sound judgment. 


SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Hatchways. By Erne: Smpewicx. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
6s. 

The Buffoon. By Louis U. Witkinson. Constable. 5s. 
net. 

The Real Motive. By Dorotny Canrietp. Constable. 
5s. net. 


The difficulty of reviewing any book of Miss Sidgwick’s 
is that the faults, though no doubt really less important, 
are more interesting, because more evasive, than the merits. 
Where so much is good, it would seem best to say so, and 
leave it at that. But one simply cannot be so simple. 
There is something wrong with the method, and it is a 
duty towards one’s own desire for the elusive truth— 
it is also, I venture to suggest, a tribute to Miss Sidgwick’s 
powers of evoking and holding her readers’ interest— 
to track out and define the wrongness. Hatchways will 
scarcely rank with its author’s best books, but it is easily 
better than her last three. It contains none of the 
wild improbabilities in which the Lady of Leisure series 
abounded (I do not mean that I am convinced, or even 
nearly convinced, by all the incidents ; but that is a different 
matter), and it goes back to what proved, in the earlier 
novels, such a rich field for subtleties of discrimination— 
the contrast and comparison of racial types—French, 
Irish, and English. Hatchways itself is a little house on 
the fringe of the great ducal estate of Holmer. At Holmer 
live the Duchess of Wickford and her two sons—the Duke 
and Lord Iveagh Suir; I put the Duke after the Duchess 
because that is the impression of sequence that they make. 
At Hatchways live Rick, a Times critic, an amiable and 
reticent shadow, and his wife Ernestine, in whom is, as 
it were, summed up the steady and sympathetic loveliness 
of the English countryside. The Duke is Irish, and his 
younger brother has a waywardness and capriciousness to 
which the adjective “ Irish ” may easily, but not crudely, 
be attached ; a vein of poetry, too, in his thought, combined 
with a pleasing brevity and jerkiness of speech. The 
circle includes Adelaide Courtier, a hard rider and a hard 
woman—handsome, dashing, a drug-taker, an object of 
commiseration if rightly understood; the Oxboroughs 
(the Duchess’s relations, that is), who snort and trample 
through life with an almost incredible effect of heaviness ; 
Sir George Trenchard, a mighty hunter before the Duchess, 
whose bland and delicate interventions from the great 
outside world of travel, adventure, distinction, remind 
one a little of the sort of part frequently enacted on the 
stage by Sir George Alexander ; Lise, a fascinating young 
married woman (with a heroic husband in India)—object 
of Iveagh’s passion; Bess, Ernestine’s niece, a simple 
and sensitive soul; and du Frettay, aviator from France 
and keen student of British types, who tells Sir George 
at the beginning : 

** I wish to see a Duke, if you please, and a Bishop, and a Baconian, 
and a boxing professional. I should like to meet an undergraduate, 
and what you call a—an Orange-man, and one of those who upholds 


the defunct Majesty Charles the First. Him I shall embrace very 
probably—the boxing gentleman, I shall avoid it.” 


Miss Sidgwick, of course, is at her best in delineating the 
interplay of personal and national character. How good, 
for instance, is this : 


Hatchways was lovely—lovely—lovely. No words even of Gabriel’s 
own tongue could be good enough. French words sprang up in him, 
delicate epithets, suggestive turns, in prose or verse. All the epithets 
were pretty ones, and described what he said precisely: yet they 
did not serve. He saw at once what every intelligent invader is 


willing to admit: the individual genius of the land invaded. And 
Ernestine at his side, without saying anything to remember, or seeming 
the least remarkable, centralised and perfected these wandering 


influences. Everything, he was somehow sure, that England has, 
both of strange and sweet, was represented in her. 


> 


I am not fond of using the word “ subtle,” which we all 
are tempted to use too loosely; but subtle, I insist, is 
the word for Ernestine’s Englishness and Iveagh’s Irishness,. 
Only—and here I come to the doubts—does Miss Sidgwick’s 
real, solid subject-matter demand or justify her constant 
preoccupation with subtlety in the mode of presentment ? 
Is there anything really cogent in the frequent suggestion 
of hints conveyed, of implications half withheld? And 
the running comment—the editorial “we”! Meredith 
had these, it is true, and sometimes overdid them, but 
we forgive his lapses, partly because to sufficient intellectual 
greatness we must forgive blemishes in gratitude for 
achievement, and partly because we are convinced that 
his defects are the defects of his qualities—that he could 
not choose but write in one particular way, that the style 
is the mannerism. I am not convinced that Miss Sidgwick 
could not, if she chose, tell her story much better by telling 
it much more directly. Her ambiguities seem often 
unnecessary. Consider this: 

We come on (and it is time) to Miss Allgood. Irene has only been 

treated by allusion and innuendo so far in this history, which is 
extremely unfair to an excellent little ‘* sort of girl.” 
Is that a serious confession of faulty construction, or a bit 
of superfluous embroidery ? If the former, why not have 
reconstructed ? If the latter, why not have left out ? Again, 
of the Duke’s betrothal : 

The fact that he offered her a coronet (between friends) was over- 

looked. That is to say, Wickford overlooked it. Whether or no 
Lady Janet did, we simply cannot say. She was of unblemished 
Highland origin. 
This has a superficial appearance of profundity (if I may 
be allowed the paradox). But, if one asks what it means, 
it means nothing. For it must mean that girls of 
unblemished Highland origin are harder to estimate as to 
their appreciation of coronets than other people. Which 
is absurd. Besides, it is the business of novelists to under- 
stand their own creations. But enough of carping. There 
is far more than enough merit in Hatchways to override 
a faulty method, and there is one passage of moving beauty 
—lIveagh’s culminating love-scene. It cannot be isolated 
for quotation; it needs its setting, its approaches. In 
it humour and poetry meet. 

The Buffoon is an extraordinary book—really extra- 
ordinary, unlike any other book: amusing, unpleasant, 
bewildering, realistic, extravagant, absurd, fantastic, and 
(I dislike “* brilliant” as much as “ subtle,” and for the 
same reason, but there is here no help for it) brilliant. 
It is about a young man with nothing to do and a lot of 
money, and it covers a comparatively few days of his life. 
It contains some spirited satire on the cult of culture, 
and a horribly vivid account of the evening precedent to 
“* irregular ’’ sexual relationships in a Liverpool boarding- 
house ; but mostly it contains talk, talk, talk. The general 
effect is of a futurist burlesque, but Mr. Wilkinson burlesques 
futurism, and is always bringing one back to earth with 
a thud. His phrasing is a marvel of efficiency. ‘“* He looked 
at this face and that as though to assure himself that it 
was not there ” is a characteristic sentence. The criticism 
of life, of letters, is always ingenuous, often grotesque, 
sometimes wilfully ‘‘ upsetting.” Suddenly, at times, we 
revert with violence to a point of view illuminative and wise. 
The familiar device of the war ex machina is used at the 
end without any loss of artistic freshness. 

The Real Motive lives up to its title. It is a collection 
of short stories, each concerned with some difficulty or 
strain of temperament or emotion, some “ psychological 
interest.”” And the author is nothing if not a psychologist. 
Not that I want to convey any suggestion of the dryness, 
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the impersonality, which in our general apprehension is 
associated with any word ending in “ology.” On _ the 
contrary. It is indeed maintainable that psychology can 
never attain to the rank of science, precisely because of 
its infinite diversity of subject-matter and the constant 
intrusion of the incalculable element. I must not discuss 
that here; certainly, even if I did, I should not deny the 
cogency of psychology’s conclusions within its limits. 
Precisely that is what The Real Motive so well illustrates. 
It will, however, be admitted, by even the most ardent 
investigator, that the most convincing psychologists of 
all are the artistic creators, and in The Real Motive the 
insight is emotional, sympathetic, there are some lapses 
into conventional phrasing, some places where the 
magnitude of the emotional event receives no magnitude 
of artistic treatment. But in each story, cach “ special 
case,” where “the real motive” is, or might be, hard to 
discern, one is conscious of a genuine understanding. One 
is conscious, too—gratefully conscious—of the underlying 
and upholding belief in the divinity of humanity. The 
stories are American; it is often from American fiction 
nowadays that one gets the simplest assurance of the 
homeliest truths. There is something delightfully old- 
world about the New World. GERALD GOULD. 


ESCAPES 


The Romance of Escapes. Studies of some Historic Flights, 
with a Personal Commentary. By Ticue Hopkxrns. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hopkins, who is something of a specialist on prisons 
and prison literature, has chosen an attractive subject in 
The Romance of Escapes, and is happily not weighed down 
by the research he has made in the obscure byways of 
history. He has already tackled that interminable puzzle of 
the Man in the Iron Mask, and he gocs on his way un- 
weariedly pursuing the true truth through the records of 
various notable characters who thought freedom worth big 
risks and off-chances. The most fugitive of all things is 
Truth, as we have learnt in this present war, and there are 
some escapes of yesterday, like that of Mr. Pike from Ger- 
many, which might well, if we knew their full details, come 
up to older records of skill and resource. But, of course, the 
methods have not been divulged, as they may still be used. 
What we know from Mr. Pike is the necessity of secreting, 
not the materials dear to the writer of fiction, but a brush 
which will keep clothes in a respectable state for the inquiring 
gaze. The enterprising German officer who nearly got out 
of this country in a packing-case and was accidentally 
unpacked at Tilbury owed his idea, perhaps, not to the 
escape of Grotius in a trunk, but to D’Artagnan’s relations 
with General Monck, as reported by the inimitable Dumas. 

The most difficult of escapes is from oneself. ‘* What 
exile from his country,” asks Horace, “ever fled from 
himself as well?” Byron outside England could not get 
away from Byron. But such an inquiry would be too philo- 
sophic for the average reader. Mr. Hopkins occupies the 
first part of his book with some reflections on the subject at 
large, and points out that evasion from our modern prisons 
is almost impossible. They are not built so solidly as they 
were, but supervision is incessant, and, if the convict is in 
one cage, his visitor is in another, and a warder looks on. 
Mr. Hopkins might have laid stress, we think, on the extra 
handicaps invented by modern civilisation. In earlier days 
the prisoner, once outside, had a fair start before his pursuers 
were on him, and outsiders beyond the range of the warning 
bell had no idea for some time that there was a man to look 
for. Now, with the telegram and, worse still, the telephone 





against him, as well as a Press ever eager for sensational 
affairs and able to make infinite reproductions of photo- 
graphs, the fugitive can never get beyond recognition. Even 
if he is at sea, the authorities are not, for they can catch him 
by wireless. Modern prisoners are periodically searched and 
their cells are turned over. They realise these conditions, 
and we cannot compare them with Jack Sheppard, and say 
that he had a courage and resolution they lack. Anyone who 
has seen the modern convict prison—say, Portland—will 
wonder how escapes are possible. Yet they are achieved 
now and again. Criminals, too, who are at war with all 
humanity, like “* Jack the Ripper,” have made some remark- 
able evasions of the police. 

The substitution of a woman for her husband in prison is 
a comparatively simple trick, but Mr. Hopkins shows how it 
has been elaborated in detail. He does not speak of Rob 
Roy, whose whole life for several years was a series of 
escapes. Disguise is another obvious trick in which some 
small detail may give away the impersonation. At best, one 
cannot change one’s features, though a heroic fugitive might 
mangle his face to escape recognition. A recent book gives 
a pleasant story of a Scotchman who posed as a cobbler 
outside his own castle, while English soldiers were looking 
for him within it. They did not find him, but the leader of 
the party had received great kindness from his wife, and rode 
back, when the soldiers had left, to suggest that it was 
unusual to keep the portrait of a cobbler over the dining- 
room mantelpiece. In Mr. Hopkins’ well-told narrative of 
the escape of the future Napoleon III. from the fortress of 
Ham, we admire most the courage which enabled the sup- 
posed workman with a plank on his shoulder to break the 
clay pipe in his mouth and pause to pick up the pieces in full 
daylight. 

Major-General Haldane, whose photograph occupies the 
frontispiece, has shown what can be done in modern days by 
infinite patience. He evaded the Boers over a 300-mile 
trek, having previously deluded them into the belief that he 
had got away long before from his prison in Pretoria. The 
story is capital, and the more welcome because the public 
interest at the time was monopolised by a performer of such 
histrionic powers as Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Going back to earlier days, Mr. Hopkins gives us abun- 
dance of surprising feats from different countries—we 
must express our surprise that a student learned in research 
should fail to see the importance of an index for his own 
book. Jack Sheppard was not an engaging malefactor, but 
his escape at twenty-two from Newgate is certainly mar- 
vellous for the nerve he showed, since he returned to his 
prison chamber for his blanket by the tortuous way he had 
torn for himself after getting rid of his chains. He deserved 
to be canonised in burlesque, rather than cannonaded in 
moral pamphlets, and Mr. Hopkins tells us that the clergy 
entreated their flocks to emulate him in a spiritual sense “ by 
mounting the chimney of hope to the leads of divine 
meditation.” 

It was from the prison of the Piombi (“leads”) that 
Casanova made, by his own account, his highly elaborate 
evasion. He is oneof Mr. Hopkins’ heroes. Eventhe sceptics 
must admit that. Casanova affords at least admirable 
romance, and the more one studies his record, the more one 
feels the contrast between romance and the sheer clumsiness 
of poor truth. Appropriate things are made to be appro- 
priated, and no one conveys them with a better grace than 
Casanova in his reckless, amusing, and highly debatable 
“Memoirs.” It seems unfair to apply to them the micro- 
scopic zeal of the archivist. Casanova was hopelessly wrong 
about the measurements of his prison; but so are many 
people about the houses they live in every day. Latude, late 
of the Bastille, is open to suspicion, and the performer on the 
same spot with whom the author ends is most mysterious, 
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With Donat O’Brien, the prisoner of Napoleon, we come on 
solid fact as well as wonderful resource and excellent powers 
of description and observation. It is interesting to reflect 
that one of his grandsons, Mr. Pickthall, has made a name as 
a writer of veracious romance concerning strange regions. 
O’Brien got out of Bitche, a fortress of immense strength 
which figures, we note, in the Blackwood of last September, 
as the place that could not hold another resolute fugitive. 

The story of the Empress Eugénie and the American 
dentist who helped her out of France is fairly well known and 
has no particular points of interest. A woman, however, and 
a young woman figures in these pages with an astonishing 
feat, an escape twice from Siberia. Her second exile was 
due to the deliberate bombing of an undesirable Governor 
Mr. Hopkins writes brightly and pointedly throughout, but 
the majority of his protagonists are not people for whom we 
can fecl any great admiration. If we were to choose an 
escape which is historic from the nineteenth century, we 
should plump for the story of the splended four who alone 
evaded the clutches of the Nana Sahib at Cawnpore during 
the Indian Mutiny. Theirs were indeed crowded hours of 
glorious adventure. The British were lured out of their 
fortress into boats and relentlessly shot down. One boat 
with a poor remnant of survivors got some way down the 
Ganges. It stranded out of the main stream, and, while 
efforts were made to get it off, a party of thirteen waded to 
the bank to repel the treacherous mutineers. They drove 
them off for some distance, and then, being surrounded, 
fought their way back to the bank to find the boat gone. 
They never saw it again, but they followed the bank of the 
river for three miles, bareheaded and barefooted, and 
retreated into a temple. The dead men impaled on their 
bayonets formed a barrier. The rebels failed to take the 
temple by storm, and lit faggots round it. A breeze blew the 
fire out, and then gunpowder was brought to blow them up. 
The survivors ran out with the bayonet, across the hot 
ashes, and a few of them forced their way to the river, 
and threw themselves into it. Four escaped all the shots 
aimed at them, and were dragged out in an exhausted state 
by friendly natives six miles below. They had swum all the 
way. Only one had a shirt; the other three had huge 
blisters raised by the sun. All had burnt feet and starved 
bodies ; all escaped the incessant firing and the alligators of 
the Ganges. Not one of them could have reasonably hoped 
to survive. If there is another escape so desperate and 
heroic, we should like to hear of it. 


THE GENTLEMANLY GAME 


Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, 1868-1885. 
By Lorp Grorce Hamitton. John Murray. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Lord George Hamilton, an admirable example of the 
serious and hard-working Tory politician, took refuge, he 
tells us, in reminiscences as a means of escape from the 
pressure of war-time anxiety. It is not surprising that 
the present plight of England should seem to him the in- 
evitable judgment upon his country for abandoning the 
good old road of Toryism ; but it is certainly a little odd that 
one who has been a life-long adherent of the original Free 
Trade doctrine should read into everything that has hap- 
pened during the past generation a moral against the Man- 
chester School. Lord George Hamilton rides this notion 
beyond its uttermost limit, to the injury of a book which is 
sincere, good-humoured and entertaining. The truth, 
surely, is that what was wrong with British policy in Egypt 
and South Africa in the early eighties was not Manchester 
theory, but lack of knowledge and purpose, and gress 


failure to recognise and control the racial and economic 
influences then becoming paramount. 

Lord George Hamilton entered Parliament in 1868, the 
year of the first Gladstonian triumph, as Member for the 
still undivided county of Middlesex. Disraeli liked him, 
encouraged him cordially, pushed him on. In 1874, as 
Under-Secretary for India, he entered upon the long Minis- 
terial career which, in successive Conservative Governments, 
led him by way of the Education Office and the Admiralty 
to the India Office, which he headed throughout the Salis- 
bury-Balfour Administration down to the Tariff Reform 
split a dozen years ago. He is modest on his own behalf, 
but makes one interesting personal claim. He is proud of 
the fact that he is the Parliamentary parent of Irish land 
purchase. His judgment upon men and policies is the 
simplest that has so far been recorded in Victorian 
reminiscence. He deplores the decline of politics from 
the traditions of the gentlemanly game. To Lord 
George everything done by his own side was good 
and proper, no matter how slim. But on the opposite side 
similar tactics were merely sharp practice, just what one 
would expect from a party led and hypnotised by the most 
consummate and unscrupulous tactician of his age. Lord 
George’s ingenuousness is so complete that now and again 
it leads him to confessions rather damaging to his party ; 
as, for example, when he relates that, while Salisbury was 
hesitating, in 1885, about forming a Ministry, he received 
a direct message from Bismarck to the following effect : 


That he, Bismarck, had found it impossible to carry on business 
with Gladstone’s Government. They never knew their own mind 
or case, and at times they would not even answer his letters. He 
therefore hoped Salisbury would take office, and if he did so he 
would try to establish better relations with England, as he wanted 
Great Britain to be a greater force in the councils of Europe than 
she was at that time. 

‘“‘ Whether this message decided Salisbury or not,” Lord 
George Hamilton adds, “I cannot say, but a short time 
after its reception he did accept office ”°—and so was in a 
position to concede Heligoland to the Power which was 
anxious for Great Britain to be a stronger force in the 
councils of Europe. 

Lord George Hamilton’s estimates of his contemporaries 
are, like his political judgments, a mingling of shrewdness 
and simplicity. He pays full tribute to Gladstone’s oratory, 
but suggests that the perfect Parliamentary speaker of the 
time—above Bright, Magee, or Argyll—was Lord Cairns. 
He is right in saying that Henry Fowler ought never to have 
been on the Liberal side, but to speak of W. E. Forster as 
“a rugged Radical” is curiously wrong. Lord George 
does not show the dislike of Bradlaugh displayed in other 
recent memoirs, but it is ludicrous to say that he developed 
a remarkable power of speech as soon as he entered Parlia- 
ment. Bradlaugh years earlier had been recognised as one of 
the orators of England. ‘ Gambetta suddenly succumbed 
to some mysterious illness” is an astonishing statement. 
Lord George says that Sir Bartle Frere, going against the 
tendency of his instructions, provoked the Zulu War by 
sending to Cetewayo an ultimatum that was certain to be re- 
jected. But, on the other hand, he would persuade us that 
Lytton’s Afghan policy was pacific in purpose. He says that 
the Disraclian addition of “ Emperor of India” to the 
royal title “‘has done more to consolidate and popularise our 
rule in India than whole sheaves of purely utilitarian legisla- 
tion.” Itwouldbehard to prove this. The power of Queen 
Victoria’s name with the Indian people was due far less to her 
imperial title than to the plain human fact that she was the 
Widow of Windsor. Lord George Hamilton has got his 
dates wrong in several instances—the first, for instance, 
Delhi Durbar and the second Reform Act, while on page 187 
there is a more glaring slip. Here and there, too, the 
grammar is at fault. 
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MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS’S ESSAYS 


Essays in War-Time. By Havexock E.us. Constable. 
5s. net. 


Mr. Havelock Ellis regards the world eugenically whether 
it is at war or at peace. He has the scientific mind. Battles 
and slaughter cannot therefore divert his mind into new 
channels of romantic and emotional patriotism, or of passions 
or thoughts which would for him be ephemeral : rather they 
lead him to ponder over the old theories and rethink the old 
thoughts of an intellectual life which has been long, valuable, 
and original. Hence these essays : they read like the medi- 
tations of a man over his old theories, testing them in the 
light of new and terrible events and finding them to hold 
good. 

The subject to which Mr. Ellis most frequently recurs 
throughout the book is that of the relation between civilisa- 
tion and the birth-rate. He is a whole-hearted believer in 
the blessings of a low birth-rate, and he becomes almost 
lyrically enthusiastic over birth control. No question has 
led to more diametrically opposite conclusions than the 
decline of the birth-rate in the more civilised countries of 
Europe since 1880, and renewed interest and heat are now 
naturally being engendered in its discussion, when most of 
the nations of Europe are engaged in producing an immense 
artificial rise in their death-rates by war. There are two 
extreme views on the subject—one of the militarist, the 
other of the eugenist. Each view follows quite logically 
from the opposite premises with which each type of thinker 
starts. The militarist thinks only of breeding men and 
women for one object—quantity—and many people who 
would object to be classified with Bernhardi, Professor 
Gruber, and General von Falkenhayn really share this 
point of view. They regard population as potential soldiers, 
and relative increase or decrease in the birth-rates means 
for them a gain or loss in the power of national “ expansion ” 
or national “‘ defence.”’ Mr. Ellis,on the other hand, takes 
the “ eugenic ” standpoint that we should breed for quality 
and not quantity, but we are not sure that he is not led into 
an extreme which is no less false than that of the militarist. 
For he often seems to argue as if quantity and quality are 
absolutely incompatible, as if the lower the birth-rate the 
higher the civilisation. But both terms are relative, and it 
does not follow that because there is a relation between the 
two terms at one end of a scale, it will also exist at the other. 
Even if it were true that a maximum quantity necessarily 
meant a minimum of quality, it would not follow that a 
minimum quantity would lead to the production of a 
maximum of quality. Mr. Ellis bases his argument on 
zoology, history, and sociology : “ all progressive evolution,” 
he says, “may be regarded as a mechanism for concen- 
trating an ever greater amount of energy in the production 
of ever fewer and ever more splendid individuals.” He 
delights in comparing the herring with the elephant as 
breeders, and it is obvious indeed that what the latter loses 
in quantity she gains in quality. The world is not for the 
herrings, as sharks, whales, seals, sea-gulls, and fishermen 
demonstrate daily. Nor is the world for the nation which 
as regards its birth-rate takes the herring as its ideal. We 
may agree with Mr. Ellis that “it is better to have a few 
babies of good quality than a large number of indifferent 
quality,” but is that what our falling birth-rate is bringing 
about ? If, as some investigators have declared, the fall 
is occurring chiefly amongst the better stocks, then diminish- 
ing quantity may mean also lower average quality. At any 
rate it is not true without qualification to say, as Mr. Ellis 
does, that : “Small families and a falling birth-rate are not 
merely no evil, they are a positive good. They are a gain to 
humanity. They represent an evolutionary rise in Nature 
and a higher stage in civilisation.” For if you alter the social 





conditions, it would be possible to increase the quantity of 
babies without diminishing their quality, and obviously two 
babies of, say, a “‘ Shakespeare quality ” are better than one. 

We have confined our attention to only one of the many 
subjects treated in this book, because it is the one which 
Mr. Ellis most carefully elaborates. But the whole book is 
well worth reading, and particularly the essays on prostitu- 
tion, venereal diseases, marriage and divorce, and the 
nationalisation of health. 


THE ECONOMY OF INDIA 


The Foundation of Indian Economics. By RapDHANAMAL 
MUKERJEE, with Introduction by Patrick GEDDES. 
Longmans. 9s. net. 


Professor Mukerjee has written what is more than an 
economic treatise, and also less. Half of his portly volume 
is devoted to a detailed description of all the village indus- 
tries of India, the study of which affords a vivid picture of 
the life and occupations of what we are so often told is the 
“* real ” India—which is as if we were to say that the peasant 
of Auvergne or Brittany was the “ real ” France, or the 
Scottish farm servant the “ real ” Scotland ! After all, 
neither the towns nor the traders, neither the bankers nor 
the brainworking professionals can, as constituting part of 
the nation, be quite ignored, as some critics of Indian move- 
ments are apt to imagine. Professor Mukerjee makes out a 
case for the village as an economic unit; and in the final 
part of his work he seeks to outline an economic and social 
policy—in which co-operation, technical education and 
village government play their parts—which he hopes may 
save the “ political economy of the village ” from the all- 
devouring capitalist production to which the whole world is 
becoming a prey. In Professor Mukerjee’s eyes— 

India stands for living humanity as against inert matter ; for more 

equitable distribution of wealth ; for less luxury and more brother- 
hood ; for less industrial conflict and more co-operation ; for wealth 
as & means as against wealth as an end ; and for finding happiness not 
in restless self-serving, but in the consecration of life to the welfare of 
Society and Humanity. 
Naturally, Professor Patrick Geddes welcomes this coura- 
geous ally against what he calls “the Paleolithic City of 
coal, steam and iron, of overcrowding dirt and squalor ” ; 
and hopes that India will help in the evolution of the 
“ Neolithic City of electricity and hygiene, of architecture 
and art.” But the insistent question remains, does the 
Indian village—or any village economy—offer any really 
helpful or hopeful basis of a full life, does it open up any 
promising pathway to this Neolithic City of the Future ; or 
even to any means of getting enough food to allow of a 
hygienic life for the whole population—let alone enough 
margin for architecture and art ? Professor Geddes appa- 
rently puts his trust in electricity, town-planning and “a 
new uplift of citizenship ’—which may be India’s gift to a 
future generation, though we doubt it. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Wheels: An Anthology of Verse. Blackwell: Oxford. 2s. 6d. net. 

This anthology contains poems by a number of young writers, 
including Miss Nancy Cunard and Miss Iris Tree. As a body the 
poems are rather hectic, but the book is well worth having for the sake 
of the contributions by E. Wyndham Tennant, Lord Glenconner’s 
son, who was recently killed in action. His Home Thoughts in Laventie, 
which appeared in the Times just after his death, is one of the most 
genuine things of all that have come from the front. There are touches 
of amateurism, almost inevitable in the work of one so young, but the 
rhythms are extremely original and the whole poem very moving. It is 
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rather stupid to put a picture of a nursemaid wheeling a perambulator 
with a baby in it on the cover. None of the authors can be quite so 
young as that. 


Peacock Pie. A Book of Rhymes. By Watrer pe ta Mare. With 
Illustrations by W. Heatu Rosinson. Constable. 5s. net. 

It was quite a good idea to get out Mr. de la Mare’s Peacock Pie as a 
** Christmas Book.” Many of the poems in the book would appeal— 
as they are meant to do—even more to children than they do to adults. 
But we do not think that Mr. Heath Robinson, ingenious man and 
skilful draughtsman as he is, was the most suitable artist to illustrate 
them. The very first poem is the extraordinarily magical picture of a 
pale horseman riding over a hill in moonlight on an ivory horse. This 
Mr. Robinson chooses to illustrate with a design in which the moonlight 
looks like daylight, and in which a more than superfluous spectator is 
introduced in the person of a little barefoot girl with a bucket. Mr. 
Robinson is more successful when the poet is nearer common earth. 
If, however, the edition is the means of introducing these charming 
verses to a wider public, it will not have been issued in vain. 


THE CITY 


OLIDAYS and fog have prevented much business 
H being done, and the principal financial topic 
in the City has been the approaching War Loan. 

The fact that it has been thought necessary to introduce 
a Bill in Parliament giving the Government authority to 
issue a War Loan during the recess is taken to indicate the 
probability of a new Loan being issued within the next few 
weeks. It must be remembered that every day now large 
amounts of Treasury Bills fall due for repayment, and 
last week sales of this form of security hardly covered the 
amount that had to be repaid. In some quarters the 
possibility of a forced loan, or a tax on capital, is being 
discussed, and it is estimated that, to pay off a large amount 
of the floating debt and to provide fresh money, a loan 
of at least a thousand millions will be necessary. We are 
becoming accustomed to big figures, but a thousand millions 
sterling is rather a large sum to expect in the shape of 
voluntary subscriptions to a loan. Estimates as to the 
total value of property of all kinds held by individuals m 
the United Kingdom vary between twelve and fourteen 
thousand million pounds, but obviously the mass of the 
population do not possess individually much capital that 
could be taxed, and as the chief burden of a tax on capital 
would fall upon the well-to-do, a levy of between 10 and 
20 per cent. of their possessions would be necessary to 
produce the requisite amount. Obviously, however, some 
serious difficulties occur at once. A man may be the 
owner of £10,000 worth of property, part in land, part 
in houses, part in stocks and shares, and part, let us say, 
in pictures. If he were called upon to pay in cash one-tenth, 
or even one-twentieth, of the total value of his assets, the 
only part of his property of which he could readily dispose 
would be the stocks and shares, and if everyone were in the 
same position, it would be none too easy to find a market 
for them. Should there be a levy on capital, therefore, it 
would appear as though it must be either a very small one 
payable in instalments, or a network of credit institutions 
would have to be created, which would lend on the securities 
of different classes of property. It does not follow that 
we are going to have a forced Loan; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may have some other plan up his sleeve. The 
new Loan may be issued on such attractive terms as to 
make everybody subscribe, whether they can afford to or 
not, and to induce large subscriptions from abroad; but 
the question of a forced Loan is beginning to occupy atten- 
tion, and these are some of the considerations which come 


to mind. 
* x * 


If the man in the street were told that the present was 


an uncommonly prosperous time for the brewery trade, 
he would probably be surprised. Yet such is the fact. 
The financial year of a large number of brewery companies 
ends on either September 30th or October 31st, and the 
results already announced are very satisfactory to share- 
holders, who were afraid that the severe limitation of 
licensing hours which came into force in October, 1915, 
would affect sales. It may have affected sales; indeed, 
it has, for the total retained for consumption in the United 
Kingdom during the first nine months of the present year 
is 20,462,000 barrels, as compared with 22,201,000 barrels 
during the same period in 1915 and 26,588,000 barrels 
during the first nine months of 1914; but the increase in 
price to the consumer has apparently left a bigger proportion 
to the brewery companies. A few figures will illustrate this. 
For the year ended September 30th last, Allsopps show a 
gross profit of £161,800, as compared with £120,700 and 
£68,100 for the two preceding years, the net profit for last 
year being £60,791, which was more than double that of 
the previous twelvemonth. Ind, Coope show a_ profit 
of £144,000, as compared with £138,700, Worthington 
£152,300, as compared with £130,500, and several other 
companies have paid increased dividends. It is anticipated 
that the production of beer will have to be curtailed in the 
near future, and it remains to be seen whether the companies 
will endeavour to recoup themselves by still further increasing 
the price to the consumer, and whether, if they do so, this will 
cause a decline in the consumption. In any case, it does 
not look as though the consumption of beer per head had 
decreased as the result of restricted hours, when one bears 
in mind the large number of men who are outside the country 
at the present time. 


* * * 


After some years of delay, security-holders of that much- 
tried undertaking, the Brazil Railway Company, have 
heard from the various committees with regard to the 
proposed reorganisation. The task was admittedly a 
difficult one, for the undertakings themselves cover an 
enormous area in Brazil, and consist of a large number of 
different concerns, whilst it has also been necessary to 
communicate with committees of bondholders in Paris, 
Brussels, and Amsterdam—this company’s securities having 
been very widely spread. Although the official circulars 
merely state that the main principles of a scheme of 
reorganisation have been provisionally agreed upon, and 
that the committees hope to submit a definite scheme in 
the course of the next few months, it is understood that 
the reorganisation scheme will not provide for an assessment 
on existing security-holders, or any alteration in the nominal 
amount of the securities held, but that most of the bonds 
are to become income bonds (i.e., the interest to be dependent 
upon the earnings, much the same as if the bonds were 
preference shares) until the Brazil Government makes 
good its guarantees and the earnings permit of the interest 
being again made fixed. French banks are to provide 
twenty million frances of fresh capital. The property is a 
valuable one, and prospects for Brazil look good during the 
next few years. When the war is over there is sure to be 
a keen demand on the part of the Central Powers, and 
indeed all Continental Europe, for coffee—stocks of which 
in Europe are very low. This should mean good prices for 
the Brazil planters. The stock-raising industry in Brazil, 
which happens to be one of the Brazil Railway Company's 
subsidiary undertakings, has received a very great impetus 
from the war, and should be a steady source of revenue im 
the future. Holders of bonds of the Brazil Railway and 
subsidiaries should therefore stick to their securities, for, 
although it may mean waiting some years before they receive 
the full amount of interest, they should meanwhile receive 
something, and, in course of time, will probably see their 
money back. One of the company’s subsidiaries, the 
Sorocabana Railway, has managed to meet the interest 
on its bonds all along. Another, the Madeira~-Mamoré 
Railway, is stated now to be paying its working expenses 
with a small margin over. 

Emit Davies. 
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AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


NY books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 

soever published, will be obtained to order, 

and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 

Among recently published works in stock are 
the following :— 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST, AND OTHER 





VERSES. By J. C. SQurre. ts. net. 
WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By SIDNEY WEBB. 2d. 


HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 
By E. R. PEASE. 58. net. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. Wootr. 6s. net. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST OFFICE. 1s. net. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE OF RAILWAY AND 


CANAL TRANSPORT. Is. net. 

THE NATIONALISATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY. 

| Is. net. 
A STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. Is. net. 

A REVOLUTION IN THE INCOME TAX. Ts. net. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 

By G. BERNARD SHAW. 6s. 
TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 

yf SIDNEY WEBB. its. net. 
JOHN RUSKIN AND SOCIAL ETHICS. 
By EpitH MorLEy. 2d. net. 


Complete list sent post free on application. 


_ 25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. 
































State Services 


By GEORGE RADFORD, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. net. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


























ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


The School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C., will be Opened on 18th JANUARY, 1917. Courses 
will be held in the principal Languages of the Near, Middle, and 
Far East, and of Africa. Courses will also be given in Oriental 
Religions and Customs. 

, Intending Students are invited to apply at once to the under- 


signed. E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 


TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


, description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand. 
sete provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 


TROPOLITAN TYPHNG OFFICE Cha: La Tel. 
Ceatral 1565. 7 a 





SSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES. WAR REGISTER. 
emporary Women Clerks are required in the Central Army Pensions Issue 

good a. Applicants must be over 17 years of age and must have attained a 
S seshen d of general education. Accepted candidates receive 27s. per week for 
ook =, period. On proof of efficiency the rate of pay for clerks is 32s. per 
can FE opportunities of further promotion to posts at 42s., 52s. and 61s. 6d. per 
pone orms of application can be obtained by sending a stamped and addressed 
pe to the Hon. Registrar, Miss Steele, Grey Coat Hospital, Westminster, S.W. 








Wwan TED, for Research Work, Woman Assistant, with industrial 
2nd oreanising experience.—Apply OrGaniseRr..25 Tothill Street, London, 

















PRICE THREEPENCE. 


AnALLIED 
PEACE 


Being an unofficial forecast of the 
Terms of Peace 


THE NEED FOR THE DISCUSSION 
OF PEACE TERMS 

THE DISARMING OF GERMANY 
THE NEW MAP 

THE GERMAN COLONIES 
REPARATION 


THE DESTRUCTION OF PRUSSIAN 
MILITARISM 





To be obtained from all Newsagents and 
Railway Bookstalls, price threepence, or by 
post (fourpence) from the Publisher, New | 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St. Kingsway, | 
London, W.C. 














THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 
EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Three Copies - 18/- Six Copies - 28/- 
(by appointment only). EDITH BUSHELL. 
Address: clo THE PEASANT SHOP, &c. 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Tax New STaTEesman, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 
Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 





Latest day for Advertisement Copy, Wednesday. 
All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ Tae New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 

Binding Cases for Vol. VII., price 2s. 6d. nett, and Bound 


Volumes, price each 18s. nett, may be obtained direct 
from the Publisher or through the Newsagent. 
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The Best Magazine for Busy People. 





Do You Wish to 
be Well-Informed ? 








Then Read 


THE REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS 


ILLUSTRATED. MONTHLY. PRICE 1/- NET. 


It is a Searchlight into Things that Matter. 





It Puts the World Before You ! 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS places before its readers a synopsis of the Periodical 
Literature of the World; it contains comments, from an independent standpoint, 


on the Political and social progress of the World. 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is a Magazine deemed by thousands, in all parts of 


the Empire, to be indispensable in keeping them in touch with the most important 
things that are going on in the World. 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS gives its readers valuable news respecting Foreign 
Opinion on the War ; it prints copious selections from the Enemy regarding their 
views on the War ; and it presents every month the most comprehensive collection 


of Foreign and Home Cartoons to be found in any publication. 





Readers of THE NEw STATESMAN are invited to carefully examine THE REVIEW OF 

“REVIEWS ; they will, it is anticipated, decide to order it regularly from Booksellers or News- 

agents. Single copies, 1s. monthly ; or it can be sent by post for one year for 14s. 6d.; to Canada, 
13s. 6d. 


Subscription Orders enclosing Cheque or Post Office Order should be addressed to the Manager, 
** Review of Reviews” Office, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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